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Letters 


In reply to ‘The Open University at 50’ by 
Angela Rayner and Gordon Marsden 
(Spring Issue) 


There has always been a special relationship 
between education and the Labour Party. 
Whether it was creating the Open University, 
introducing the Educational Maintenance 
Allowance (EMA) or establishing comprehen- 
sive education, the Labour Party has shaped 
society and offered people the opportunity to 
overcome inequality through education. 


Education is also an area where the Labour 
Party can beat the Conservatives, who offer 
nothing beyond their rejected ideas of the past 
like increasing the number of unpopular 
grammar schools. It’s not entirely their fault, 
most of the Tory cabinet hasn’t experienced 
education outside of posh private schools. 


Labour is the party of education. We need to 
apply socialist values to education to overcome 
life’s entrenched inequalities. The National 
Education Service is a great concept. Educa- 
tion needs to be cradle to grave like the NHS 
and, just like our health service, we need to 
oppose creeping privatisation. 


The party needs to fight back against a wave of 
marketisation and fragmentation through free 
schools and mass academisation with a sharp 
shot of socialism. 


Current party policy states that “Labour will 
not waste money on inefficient free schools” 
and “Labour will ensure that all schools are 
democratically accountable, including 
appropriate controls to see that they serve the 
public interest and their local communities.” 


Let’s be bolder. Free schools need to be 
abolished and academies need to return to the 
control of local authorities. This is the bare 
minimum if the policy aims are to be more 
than just words. 


The fragmentation of education has had a 
negative impact on communities. Dressed up 
as parental choice, it has led to affluent families 
sending their child to the “outstanding” school 
miles away. Meanwhile, local schools, 
underfunded and unloved, are quickly losing 
their status as pillars of our communities. 


I welcome the party’s commitment to 
removing the VAT exemption on private school 
fees but we need to fully appreciate the damage 
the private sector is doing to equality in 
education. The total abolition of private 
education should be on the table for consider- 
ation. How can we even pretend to fight for 
equality when a minority of children are given 
a massive head start in their education purely 
because they were born into a rich family? 


It’s not enough for Labour to just oppose the 
Conservatives deepening their damaging 
approach to education. Labour should be bold 
and outline a transformative vision. A 
National Education Service incorporating 
these policies, with an articulate figurehead in 
Angela Rayner, who is trusted by teachers, will 
pave the way for the Labour Party to use 
education once again to change society and 
define its finer values. 


Luke Cresswell 
Chair, South Suffolk CLP and teacher 


In reply to ‘Forward Ever, Backward Never’ 
by Ronan Burtenshaw (Summer Issue) 


In your last issue it was encouraging to see 
Tribune cover Caribbean socialism, and 
specifically the Grenadian Revolution of 
1979-83, in depth. But another example may 
have greater relevance still for comrades on the 
British left. 


In 1972 People’s National Party leader Michael 
Manley was elected Prime Minister of Jamaica 
on a platform of democratic socialism. His 
government introduced a minimum wage, 
nationalised utility companies, established free 
secondary education, developed Jamaica’s 
welfare system and brought about land reform. 
It won re-election by a large margin in 1976. 


But the sabotage that had been attempted in 
Manley’s first term was accelerated in his 
second. In 1975, Michael Manley’s government 
offered a stopover to Cuban soldiers on their 
way to Angola to fight for the new indepen- 
dent state which had been invaded by the 
South African apartheid regime. That man 
Henry Kissinger flew to Kingston to persuade 
Manley to remain neutral but he refused, and 
reminded Kissinger of Jamaica’s struggle 
against racism and colonialism. 


After this, Manley found himself under siege. 
Political violence increased as the well-armed 
(and probably CIA-funded) gangs of the 
right-wing Jamaican Labour Party destroyed 
cities, burning Manley supporters out of their 
homes. An economic war was waged on the 
country, with American mineral companies 
leading the way. Tourism vanished because the 
US State Department pushed propaganda 
about violence on Jamaica’s streets. These 
factors, and the global oil crisis, pushed Manley 
into the arms of the IMF — which finally killed 
Jamaican socialism. 


Not satisfied even then that Manley would lose 
the election, a coup d’état was launched by 
paramilitaries led by a former US soldier in 
1980, months before the election that removed 
Manley from power. That year some 800 
people were killed in the political violence. 


It doesn’t seem to matter to the Caribbean 
whether socialism arrives by revolution or 
election — the results are the same. As Maurice 
Bishop knew, “America’s lake” would never be 
allowed to control its own waters. 


Tiyanna Lowe, 
National Workers Union, Jamaica 


In reply to ‘Garden Cities and Revolution’ 
by Douglas Murphy (Summer Issue) 


Douglas Murphy is quite right to celebrate the 
centenary of the Housing, Town Planning, &c 
Act, 1919, otherwise known as the Addison Act, 
which spurred the growth of social housing in 
Britain. But it is also worth remembering who 
built many of these houses, and how they were 
organised. 


Although the Addison Act provided funding 
and planning, a large part of the construction 
was under taken by building guilds, which 
arose out of building industry trade unions. 
The guilds prioritised full employment and 
democratic control for workers. 


This enabled complete control over the full 
range of physical and managerial roles, which 
made production both cheaper and more 
efficient than private sector competitors. 
Inspired by the ideas of the National Guilds 
League (1915-23) and Guild Socialism, the 
building guilds garnered much praise and 
international attention in the interwar period 
following their emergence in 1920. 


Appearing first in Manchester and quickly 
followed in London and smaller urban centres, 
such as High Wycombe, Warrington and 
Rotherham, the building guilds spread rapidly 
across Britain. At their peak, over one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty were in existence and banded 
together on the 23 July 1921 to form the 
National Building Guild. 


Together, the building guilds undertook 
several million pounds worth of work, which 
included thousands of low-density houses 
across the country typically built in short 
terraces to maximise sunlight even in winter, 
as well as other projects including hospitals 
and factories. Their achievements should be 
remembered. 


Oscar Broughton, 
PhD student writing about the history of the 
National Guilds League and Guild Socialism 
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JOHN MCDONNELL 


Winning the 
Future 


IT LOOKS AS THOUGH we will shortly be 
campaigning in the most important general 
election in at least a generation. 

Not for a long time can Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s ‘socialism or barbarism’ have seemed 
so relevant a description of the choice facing 
voters in a UK election. 

Even the institutional forms which 
defenders of the status quo revere as the 
pinnacle of democracy are under threat from 
a form of right-wing populism that scarcely 
tries to hide its connections to movements 
even further to its right. 

Conservative MPs, usually so keen to sing 
the praises of British political institutions, 
have gone suddenly and suspiciously quiet 
when they come under attack from a prime 
minister doing his best to emulate Donald 
Trump. 


A Karl Marx quote has been doing the 
rounds a lot since Johnson prorogued par- 
liament and threatened to ignore laws passed 


by it: 


The Tories in England long imagined that 
they were enthusiastic about monarchy, the 
church, and the beauties of the old English 
Constitution, until the day of danger wrung 
from them the confession that they are 


enthusiastic only about ground rent. 


As socialists, we must defend democracy in 
all its forms, resisting attempts to bypass 
scrutiny and shut down debate. 

The late Paul Foot, in his book The Vote, 
vividly described the struggle for universal 
suffrage and its importance even as political 
opponents have strived to weaken its power 
and significance. 

But we must go further than defending 
what has been won. Socialists believe that 
democracy is always and everywhere some- 
thing to be extended, including into the 
economic sphere. 
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EDITORIAL 


Democracy is something richer than just 
an election every five years or, as it seems to 
be in this period of instability, every two 
years, fundamental as those rights are. 

Why should the power over our lives 
which democracy brings come toa halt when 
we clock in for work? Why shouldn’t workers 
in key sectors, and the people who use their 
services, take charge of running them 
collectively? 

Our democracy goes far beyond West- 
minster. It has been strengthened and forced 
into action by the extra-parliamentary tac- 
tics of the climate campaigners, school 
strikers, and those fighting airport expansion 
who have forced politicians into belated 
action to tackle the climate emergency. 

That emergency provides a terrifying 
backdrop to today’s political decisions and 
necessitates the kind of bold policies Labour 
will commit to ahead of the next election. 

Only the labour movement can come up 
with the collective solutions that will enable 
us to prevent catastrophic climate change 
through the transition to a sustainable 
economy, and do so without inflicting 
Thatcherite pain on working-class 
communities. 

By linking the fight for economic justice 
with the fight for environmental justice 
across the globe we can win support for 
transformative change at the next 
election. 

As the last general election showed, we 
can win millions of people to radical policies 
when Jeremy and the rest of us get the 
chance to campaign across the country and 
cut through the disinformation pumped out 
by much of the media. 

We've done it before and — while we 
shouldn’t make the mistake of assuming that 
history repeats itself — we believe that a fair 


hearing and fairer media rules will enable 
Labour policies to cut through. 

But if Labour does win an election in the 
next few months, we must all resist any 
temptation to consider it job done. 

Winning power is just the beginning of 
the struggle for us. 

We'll face enormous resistance from the 
establishment and those who are terrified 
of a socialist government that puts an end 
to decades of legalised theft by an elite few. 

As I said at Conference last year: the 
greater the mess we inherit, the more radical 
we have to be. 

Just as we are committed to strength- 
ening and going beyond our 2017 manifesto 
for the coming election, we will have to take 
that new manifesto as a starting point for 
the radical transformation we need to see. 

That transformation will be delivered 
not by politicians but by the whole of our 
movement acting together to roll back the 
market and extend democracy. 

It’s time to set our sights on another 
world: a society that is radically transformed, 
radically fairer, more equal, and more dem- 
ocratic; a society based on a prosperous 
economy, but an economy that’s economi- 
cally and environmentally sustainable and 
where that prosperity is shared by all. 

That other world isn’t just possible, it is 
within sight. And if we stick together we'll 
have the chance to start building it before 
we meet again at Conference next year. 


John McDonnell is the 
Shadow Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the 
Labour Party Member 
of Parliament for Hayes 
and Harlington. 
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RONAN BURTENSHAW 


For Victory and 
Socialism 


AS WE APPROACH a general election, which 
may even have been called by the time this 
issue leaves the printers, politics in Britain 
is consumed by the Brexit crisis. Each day 
brings with it new twists of parliamentary 
and legal intrigue, from the attempt to pass 
legislation preventing no deal to the court 
battle over prorogation. 

For much of the liberal commentariat 
Brexit itself is the crisis. The much-revered 
political system is wilting under the pressure. 
Even as some may enjoy the breathlessness of 
the drama — the latest act of heroic states- 
manship from some Tory rebel, perhaps — 
columns are filled with furious rage at the 
latest transgression against respectable 
norms. 

For socialists, Brexit is only a symptom 
of a much greater malaise. Ten years after 
the financial crash, capitalism has failed to 
produce anew model of popular prosperity. 
Wages stagnate — the longest such flatline 
since the Victorian period in Britain — while 
capital’s share of the national income con- 
tinues to rise. Austerity tore savagely at the 
social fabric, while the public service pillars 
which prop up so many communities con- 
tinue to erode. Faith in political institutions 
is at an all-time low. 

This is not just a crisis in Britain, but 
one of global scale. It became fashionable, in 
recent decades, for academics to reject met- 
anarratives about society and focus instead 
on the narcissisms of particularity. But there 
can scarcely be greater evidence of the degree 
to which we are all connected to a single 
global capitalist system than the emergence, 
concurrently, of political crises in countries 
as distinct as America, Brazil and the Philip- 
pines which produced figures as comparable 
as Trump, Bolsonaro and Duterte. 

As the research of Thomas Piketty has 


shown, there is scarcely a place on earth in 
which inequality is not growing, the result 
of a concentration of wealth, itself linked 
to common processes of financialisation of 
the economy and a boom in the value of 
property. And this system now unites us in 
new ways, too, as the climate catastrophe 
it has created spreads analogous disasters 
from continent to continent, leaving the 
subarctic taiga of Siberia and the tropical 
rainforest of the Amazon to burn together. 

Out of the ruins of our political order 
is emerging a new reactionary movement, 
increasingly connected across borders and 
more dangerous than any we have seen in 
at least a generation. We are not yet in the 
1930s, but we may well be in the 1920s. A 
period of foreboding just before another eco- 
nomic crisis delivers us into truly disastrous 
realities. If you’re tempted to think such a 
crash is unlikely, remember how similar our 
financial architecture is to the edifice which 
collapsed in 2008. 

That is the scale of the crisis. And it will 
not find a solution in liberalism, with its nos- 
talgia for the political order which led us to 
the precipice. Unfortunately the ideology 
and institutions of liberalism continue to 
hold sway over a great part of the left. The 
path of least resistance in this moment of 
history would be to yield to the column 
pages of the Guardian and congeal with the 
political centre against the rising right. But 
it would be a catastrophic error. 

Contrary to the dominant wisdom of 
British liberalism, there is no sensible, mod- 
erate politics of a recent past to return to. It 
was neither sensible nor moderate when the 
Tories and Lib Dems imposed austerity poli- 
cies which led to 130,000 preventable deaths 
in this country. Nor when disabled and sick 
people were pushed to suicide because they 
were deemed fit to work by the state. Nor 
when benefit sanctions reduced families to 
pauperism, or food banks became weekly 
realities for hundreds of thousands of people. 
Nor when Windrush migrants were torn 


EDITORIAL 


from their homes of decades and dispatched 
to countries they hardly knew. Boris Johnson 
is not an anomaly in the context of all this, 
he is its logical conclusion. 

But alongside the scale of the crisis comes 
the scale of the opportunity. A government 
of the centre would never pursue the kind 
of change necessary at this juncture. Faced 
with its inability to resolve the underlying 
economic contradictions, it would melt in 
the heat of the historical moment. Only a 
government of the left — prepared to use 
this to forge a new political and economic 
model — can prevent a descent into reaction. 

If we are to succeed in this effort, we need 
to be clear about our politics and why they 
offer the alternative to a rising right anda 
decaying capitalist system. When Labour 
came to write its 1945 manifesto, the party 
was Clear about its analysis of why reac- 
tionary forces had risen to prominence in 
the 1920s. 

“The great inter-war slumps were not 
acts of God or of blind forces,” it said, “they 
were the sure and certain result of the con- 
centration of too much economic power in 
the hands of too few men. These men had 
only learned how to act in the interest of 
their own private monopolies which may 
be likened to totalitarian oligarchies within 
our democratic State.” 

Under capitalism, it is these oligarchies 
that make the key decisions in every part of 
our economy. In the 1970s and ‘80s, Margaret 
Thatcher told us that planning by elected 
governments was the root of Britain’s eco- 
nomic hardship. But the model she intro- 
duced didn’t put an end to planning — it 
simply transferred it upwards, out of the 
reach of democracy, so that the key deci- 
sions over investment and development were 
made not by public representatives but by 
corporate executives. 

With each passing year this capitalist 
class gains greater control over our lives. 
They are accountable to no-one but proper- 
tied interests. They have no grander ambi- 
tions than the pursuit of profit. This nihilism 
at the heart of our societies — accentuated 
by the powerlessness working people feel 
amid an unresponsive political system and 


declining trade union movement — is the 
swamp from which contemporary monsters 
emerge. 

That perspective is not new. It informed 
Nye Bevan when he was editor of this publi- 
cation in 1942. “The time has come to insist 
upon the acceptance and application of a 
truth which a century and a half of experi- 
ence has established with all the authority 
of science and of political philosophy,” he 
wrote. “It is this — that mankind has pro- 
gressed, has achieved dignity and learning, 
the certainty of peace and the benediction 
of security, just to the extent that ordinary 
men and women won freedom and pushed 
their way into the citadels of power. 

“That spate of the onrush of ordinary 
people is still on. The past few years has 
shown that it is in those places where it ran 
too feebly, or was dammed up, that the poi- 
sons accumulated which now seek to infect 
the whole earth ... That is the lesson that 
Tribune exists to preach.” 

And preach we will, because this is not 
the time to hide our light under a bushel. The 
challenges we face demand a bold vision of 
the future that departs radically from both 
liberalism and reaction. It’s time to make 
the case for socialism. 

And not the socialism of vagueries which 
for too many years was fashionable in the 
Labour Party, one which could co-exist 
with a managed capitalism and which left 
the ruling class largely untroubled. No, we 
need socialism — a society in which common 
ownership and democratic control replace 
private oligarchy and market domination. 

Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership of the Labour 
Party, with a left-wing shadow cabinet, an 
emboldened union movement and a mass 
membership, offers an opportunity to win 
this future. We must give it everything 
we've got. But without keeping that socialist 
ambition on the horizon, even a Corbyn gov- 
ernment won't be enough. Our message in 
this issue is clear: for victory, yes, but for 
socialism too. 


Ronan Burtenshaw is 
the editor of Tribune. 
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Organising Scotland’s 
Hospitality Workers 


For too many low-paid and precarious workers in 
Scotland, conditions resemble those of the mills in 
generations past. 


AFTER A MASS STRIKE of Dundee millworkers in 1906 was 
offered no formal support from their existing trade union, 
Mary Macarthur and John Reed of Dundee Trades Council 
founded the Dundee and District Union of Jute and Flax 
Workers. Upon its foundation, the union had over 3,000 
members; by its peak in the twenties, the union held the 
loyalty of as many as 20,000 people in the Dundee area, 
two-thirds of whom were women. 

It isn’t difficult to imagine the grievances of workers in 
Dundee at the turn of the last century. Low pay and long 
hours defined the existences of those in the town’s dominant 
jute and flax trades. The average worker’s day was 12 hours 
long, with a 45 minute break in the morning and an hour’s 
dinner time in the afternoon. 

It might seem strange to compare conditions today with 
those experienced by workers a hundred years ago, but for 
far too many all that’s changed is the scenery. Asa hospitality 
worker, I am writing this after working a 13-and-a-half-hour 
shift with a fifteen-minute break. That’s the life many 
workers in this industry face in 2019. 

And long hours aren’t the only challenge hospitality 
workers face. I’ve been forced to pay for my own uniforms, 
experienced workplace bullying and sexual 


CHRIS MCLAUGHLIN 


As I Please 
A Time for Unity 


Labour must come together if it is to stand any 
chance of winning the impending general election. 


AFTER A LATE SUMMER of chaos, it appears that an early 
general election is around the corner. Lacking a majority 
and a means to govern effectively, Boris Johnson has little 
alternative. But is the Labour Party ready for it? Not at all, 
to judge by the actions of a large number of MPs who seem 
to have forgotten the days when their group Parliamentary 
Labour Party pulled out all the stops to ensure a Labour 
victory at any imminent election. 

At a time when the party is more united around its 


Not too distant 


Workers on their way out of Campendown mills 
in Dundee. 


Photo by © Hulton-Deutsch Collection/CORBIS/Corbis via 
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harassment — from both customers and colleagues, and had 
my wages withheld while working in one of the swankiest 
restaurants in Scotland. 

Scotland’s low-paid workers are no longer in mills — they 
are in bars, restaurants, hotels, and call centres. Many of us 
go to bed when you wake up. We service your relaxation 


policies than it has been for decades, on the back of sham- 
bolic, weak and divided government, the possibility of defeat 
still infects party morale. 

How can this be so? The knee-jerk response among unre- 
constructed Blairites, including mutinous lords, MPs and 
councillors as well as, it cannot be denied, anumber of frus- 
trated party members, is straightforward: Corbyn’s 
leadership. 

The Tories don’t feel the same way. Wiser heads that 
care to look closely at the psephological prospects and those 
who are merely paranoid at the prospect of a ‘Marxist’ gov- 
ernment are united in believing Corbyn already has one 
foot in the door of Number Io, even allowing for Boris John- 
son’s poll lead. Corbyn has presided over the largest party 
membership in recent history, the most radical manifesto 
for a generation and, at the last election, the biggest increase 
in a Labour share of the vote since Clement Attlee in 1945. 
But politics is a fickle business. Such detail is for the dust 


NEWS 


time. Without rest, without respect, a job which is meant 
to bring others enjoyment can turn the lives of workers into 
a misery. 

It would be far too kind to characterise hospitality as 
merely an industry gone wrong. I can tell you from first-hand 
experience that it is an industry which facilitates racism, 
sexual violence, and social isolation. 

But hospitality workers continue to push back. At the 
end of September last year, workers at the Dundee restaurant 
Brassica walked out in protest at unpaid wages — the first 
wildcat restaurant strike in the city’s living memory. 

Workers took action because they were owed upwards 
of £15,000 in unpaid wages and tips, and did so without any 
union backing or even involvement. A similar walkout hap- 
pened with workers at Dows Bar in Glasgow, who walked 
out on New Year’s Eve 2018 over their wages not being paid. 

As workers are increasingly using their own means to 
challenge their employer — often without union backing — 
we could do worse than look back to when the labour move- 
ment was being born. In the Dundee mills, workers often 
acted of their own accord, locking out bosses and taking 
over production themselves. 

As organisers, our role shouldn’t be to attempt to tame 
militancy or cool down direct action — our job is to give 
workers the tools to build their own winning strategy. 

But nor can we rely on the intoxicating buzz that ‘move- 
ment moments’ like wildcat strikes bring. We must ask 
ourselves difficult questions: why are we, the labour move- 
ment simply reacting to workplace injustices, instead of 
going on the attack across the country? How can we be 
better at empowering workers in sectors that have proven 
difficult to organise? 

When the buzz of a protest and its media coverage fades, 


of history. This is now. 

While some in Labour believe the Bullingdon boy will 
vanish in a cloud of lies, betrayal, bluster and bombast, 
others — supporters of the Corbyn plan among them — 
recognise his appeal with envy. 

Corbyn comes across as confusing and conflicted on 
Brexit while Boris is clear, gung-ho and — whether you like 
it or not — single-mindedly determined to get it done. ‘Do 
or die’ has always been the first resort of the despot. 

No matter that Corbyn accurately represents and reflects 
a viscerally fractious party, which itself mirrors a divided 
nation. Deft ambiguity has proven to be a failing rather than 
an accolade. Certainly, as an election looms, the party’s 
cobbled together Brexit position of negotiating a deal it may 
then campaign against cannot survive. 

It is to be hoped than an election will show up the Liberal 
Democrats for what they are, Tories hiding beneath a Remain 
carapace. The battle between the extremes of Leave and 


we must build the infrastructure that allows movements to 
be sustainable. Our strength is not measured simply by 
members coming and going, but by building union density 
and recognition agreements for our union members. 

The working class in Britain today looks different to the 
Dundee millworkers of a century ago. It is now majority 
female, and workers are often BAME, disabled, or LGBT; 
issues such as sexual harassment and racist abuse confront 
the modern working class as well as low wages and poor 
conditions. In scores of workplaces, they are the issues 
workers most need unions to challenge — and confronting 
them is the basis on which unions can build cultures of 
solidarity. 

To build the power we need, there are no short cuts. 
New apps or social media can be useful tools to aid movement 
building, but they are not quick fixes — and they will never 
replace serious organising. No amount of branding will fix 
low trade union membership rates among young people, or 
unionise unorganised sectors of the economy. Hospitality 
workers deserve so much more than consumer servicing 
from their trade unions. 

To quote one of the great slogans of our movement: ‘the 
past we inherit, the future we build’. The past we have inher- 
ited is deindustrialisation. Dundee’s mills have lain empty 
since the 1970s, but they still loom on the landscape. We 
have a duty in the modern economy — one of low pay and 
insecure work — to rebuild the union power that once won 
a decent living for workers in those now decaying mills. 

In the face of widespread misery, we can offer something 
far more powerful than cynicism and demoralisation. Our 
movement can give people the means to take back control 
of their lives. It was founded on nothing but the hard work 
of our class. Let’s not watch it slip away. @ 


LABOUR NEEDS TO PROJECT A CLEAR 
PLAN FROM WHICH NO ELECTED 
REPRESENTATIVE SHOULD DEVIATE. 


Remain has become tedious and taken the country to the 
brink of No Deal — we would all be better placed if they 
were consigned to the dustbin sooner rather than later. 

Labour should stand out as the party which offers eco- 
nomic transformation for the many and hope where cur- 
rently there is despair. It was that promise in the 2017 
manifesto, not Corbyn alone, which produced such a sur- 
prising result. 

For too long the biggest obstacle to a Labour victory has 
lain within itself. Not just with those who have deliberately 
attempted to sabotage the party’s return to the left, but 
critically in the collective failure to deliver a convincing, 
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OLIVIA BLAKE 


The Fight for 
Democracy in Sheffield 


Labour councils must do more to change how 
politics is done and to deliver real democracy to 
our communities. 


IN 2017 I WAS ELECTED Deputy Leader of Sheffield Council 
on a ticket of reform. I’m proud of the progressive policies 
we've introduced since. But I’ve now resigned my position 
and I’m backing the people of Sheffield in calling for a fun- 
damental change of council governance. 

It would have been hard to predict that, nine years into 
Tory austerity that has cut Sheffield’s council funding in 
half, the hot topic would be whether decisions over our 
dwindling resources were decided by a cabinet or by com- 
mittees. But the issues of democracy and austerity are intrin- 
sically linked. 

Democracy is about more than just structures or pro- 
cesses. It is about people being able to take full part in the 
public life of their community and in their working lives. 
When people are forced into poverty, their ability to par- 
ticipate in our democracy is diminished. That is the situation 
facing far too many people in Sheffield and across the 
country. 

I stood to be a Labour councillor to help transform the 
lives of people in Sheffield for the better. Austerity has caused 
countless personal tragedies. It’s heart-wrenching that this 
summer children in my inner-city ward were forced to turn 


to charity during the school holidays or face going hungry. 


positive campaigning message. 

Labour now more than ever needs to project a clear plan, 
an election message from which no elected representative 
should deviate. From spending and public services to civil 
rights at home and justice abroad, there must be acompelling 
message that brings to an end a decade of Tory rule. 

Carefully costed, our next manifesto should be rammed 
home unremittingly, and should ruthlessly shame the Tory 
record — in the fifth richest country in the world, 14 million 
in poverty — and it should be sung in tune, not discordantly. 
Sounds obvious, but the message thus far has been fragmen- 
tary and buried by those singing their own tunes. 

Jeremy Corbyn has made mistakes. Labour MPs don’t 
need to convert to the fan club overnight. But now the choice 
facing the country couldn’t be clearer — a lurch to the hard 
right and the tearing up of our social fabric, or a Labour 
government standing for a renewed and vibrant social 
democracy. 


They are suffering from cruel decisions taken far away 
by a Tory government whose MPs do not represent a single 
constituency in our city. But people feel also disenfranchised 
when the Labour councillors they’ve elected to stand up for 
them have no money to spend. 

When people facing the brunt of austerity vote for it to 
end — as the people of my city have both locally and nation- 
ally — only to find that it continues against their express 
wishes, the idea of democracy begins to ring hollow. Many 
lose faith in the prospect that they can seek justice through 
the political system. 

But democracy can be a powerful tool in the fight against 
austerity. After all, austerity is a policy that sees the majority 
of people suffer in order to keep the wealth in British society 
flowing to the top. If more people were active, engaged and, 
crucially, empowered by our democracy, policies like that 
would never survive. 

In this time of austerity, socialists should not forget that 
supporting open, democratic and accountable government 
is crucial. Indeed, the Labour Party was established to open 
up government to working people who had gone unrepre- 
sented — so that democracy might be used to improve the 
lot of the majority of the people. 

And so, as well as resisting austerity, I have pushed for 
openness and reform at Sheffield Council. Some steps are 
small, such as introducing webcasting of Council meetings. 
But some are much bigger, like unpicking complex out- 
sourcing contracts and privatisation so that councillors have 
direct control over public services. 

We've taken on the big outsourcing giants and won. 
From digital services to cleaning contracts we have set the 
ball rolling on restoring public control and accountability 
to the services our council provides. 


Those in the Labour movement who fail to back the 
latter, who insist on obstructing Corbyn’s passage to Number 
10 under any circumstances will be culpable for the calamities 
which follow. 

That politics, rooted in four years of cynical negativity 
and an intentional self-fulfilling prophecy for failure, offers 
precious little hope at this momentous juncture. It’s one 
that points to a historic defeat, years of recrimination and, 
possibly, the end of Labour as a party that can aspire to 
majority government. 

Corbyn showed last time that the party can have a very 
different future. It may not yet be too late to get on with 
The Plan this time around. 


Chris McLaughlin is 
the editor-at-large of 
Tribune. 
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People’s Republic of South Yorkshire 


Sheffield’s Town Hall was the home of left-wing local 
governments in the 1980s. 
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WHEN PEOPLE FACING 
AUSTERITY VOTE FOR 
IT TO END, ONLY TO 
FIND THAT IT 
CONTINUES, THE IDEA 


Olivia Blake isa 
Labour councillor for 
Walkley, Netherthorpe 
and Upperthorpe in 
Sheffield and the 
party’s Prospective 


OF DEMOCRACY BEGINS areal 
TO RING HOLLOW. Sheffield Hallam. 


NILUFER ERDEM 


Selling Off Southend 


The government is determined to privatise NHS 
assets and dismantle public land. But local activist 
groups are fighting back. 


THE STEALTH PRIVATISATION of our NHS has meant a 
piece-by-piece dismantling of the service — but the march 
of the market doesn’t end there. Alongside enabling the 
deterioration of pay and conditions for health workers and 
the outsourcing of essential services, healthcare privateers 
are sinking their claws ever deeper into the NHS by gutting 
all of its so-called ‘surplus’ assets, including the land that 
the NHS owns. 

This is what is happening at Fossetts Farm in Southend. 
The 14-acre plot of land, which was originally intended for 


When we heard calls to rethink the ‘strong leader and 
cabinet’ model of council governance, I saw how moving to 
anew and modern committee system could benefit Sheffield’s 
democratic governance. It is only one step in that journey 
but, when so many ordinary people have shown support for 
change, we should be listening. 

So when campaigners prepared to submit their petition 
under the Localism Act, with 26,000 signatures calling for 
areferendum to switch to a committee system, I decided to 
take a public stand. 

I wanted to stand with those fighting for a new way of 
doing politics in our city. So, I signed the petition and 
resigned my post within the council’s cabinet. Shortly after- 
wards I was followed by five more councillors who quit their 
cabinet and deputy cabinet positions. 

We now intend to contribute a socialist voice to the 
referendum debate. I hope it can be a starting point for a 
wider discussion on how to rejuvenate our democracy in 
Sheffield. As public representatives, we have questions to 
answer. 

How do we rebuild universal public services after aus- 
terity, especially with the unfolding crises of health and 
social care? What role does local government play in a new 
era of public ownership? How do we become carbon neutral 
within the next decade, to avert climate catastrophe? 

To respond to each of these challenges, we will need to 
make radical changes. The scale of the task confronting us 
means that the public needs to be at the heart of deciding 
how to proceed. 

Labour councils should be innovative, pioneering new 
democratic processes with greater citizen participation and 
deliberation. And we need to start now. The people are ready 
for change, and we should listen. 


use as a diagnostic and treatment centre, is now in the hands 
of property developers with the support of the government. 
This move is part of a nationwide sell-off of public land to 
generate a one-off cash boost. 

According to a Freedom of Information request under- 
taken by Southend residents, the government agency Homes 
England bought the site from the local NHS Trust for just 
£7.8 million in 2018. At the time, the secretary of the com- 
munity anti-landgrab group Fossetts For The People (FFTP), 
Martin Berry, said that if Homes England sells the site at a 
profit it would disappear into the ‘black hole’ of privatised 
assets and local residents would see no benefit. 

Of the fifty-nine NHS sites sold until 2018, the vast 
majority have been used to build ‘executive’ homes. The 
distance from Southend to London — a mere fifty miles — 
makes it a desirable location for commuters to the capital, 
as well as for working people fleeing a city where the average 
house price is over half a million pounds. This means 
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Fighting Racism on 
Hull’s Taxi Ranks 


Hull’s taxi drivers were experiencing a wave of 
racist abuse, abetted by local taxi firms. So they 
turned to the union. 


AT THE BEGINNING of a night out with a few friends earlier 
this year, I was having the usual conversations you would 
have with your taxi driver. ‘Busy tonight mate?’ ‘When did 
you start?’ 

What I didn’t expect was the conversation to veer into 
the driver describing a racially motivated attack. But that’s 
what he described: a recent incident where, under a hail of 
abuse, he had been beaten up and his money stolen from 
his car. He explained how he went to the police, but his case 
was thrown out of court as they didn’t have his home address. 

My friends and I were stunned that a court could dismiss 
such a serious case on those grounds. Afterwards, I set about 
speaking to other taxi drivers in Hull, where I live and serve 
as a Labour councillor. Many of them, it turned out, told 
similar stories of racially-motivated attacks with little help 
from the law. 

These workers felt as if their voices were insignificant, 
which is a familiar feeling to BAME communities, but a far 
cry from the insistence of local authorities that they consider 
hate crime a top priority. 

As one of Hull’s few BAME councillors, I decided to try 
to find out how much was known about these attacks in the 
halls of power. When I went to the police or local licensing 


property developers swarm towns like Southend to buy up 
potentially valuable land. 

In the end, Berry has been proven right — the little profit 
that the NHS received from the sale of Fossetts has not been 
put into frontline services, but has fallen into the hands of 
the Sustainable Transformation Partnership (STP) — an 
organisation in charge of administering the further removal 
of NHS services by streamlining them between Southend, 
Basildon, and Broomfield. 

Local tenants and trade unionists are no strangers to 
the cuts imposed by the STP; many of those active in FETP 
met through a successful struggle against the closure of 
their accident and emergency unit (A&E) in 2017. After it 
was announced that the A&E was to be downgraded and left 
with 24-hour walk-in departments, the biggest demonstra- 
tion seen in Southend since the anti-poll tax movement was 
organised and the sTP quickly backtracked on their plans. 

Today, the same activists are using the massive support 


authorities, a patronising reply was all too common. The 
incidents I was describing were probably a hate ‘incident’, 
not a hate crime, they said. The police were recording these 
incidents but not acting on them. 

But the issue of BAME taxi drivers being abused at work 
is only part of the story. It is individually performed work, 
which makes it lonely, isolating, and difficult to organise. 
If the bosses see you as a troublemaker, it is quite easy for 
employers to stop giving you work. Ina city like Hull, where 
monopolies of taxi companies are steadily forming, you can 
be easily made to feel that you will struggle to find employ- 
ment if you raise your voice. 

The local authorities made clear that they did not want 
to deal with the problem. So, I set about organising. I con- 
tacted Charlotte Childs, an organiser with the GMB union. 
We met several taxi drivers, and heard harrowing tales. 

In one instance, a young Pakistani man had been assigned 
ajob from Hull to Liverpool. On the motorway, he discovered 
that the men in his car were members of the English Defence 
League. On the journey down, they shouted to him about 
how they were going to beat him up as soon as they arrived 
in Liverpool. It was only the intervention of one of the group, 
calming things down, that prevented the assault. 

The driver was thankful for this, but no-one should need 
to be thankful for not getting attacked in the place that 
they work. We discovered that the blasé responses of police 
officers to reports like this meant that drivers rarely reported 
these cases to the police anymore. These workers — like 
many in the BAME community — felt as though the police 
didn’t want to hear. 

But the taxi firms also carry a portion of the blame. In 
2014, Hull’s taxi firms made the national headlines after it 
was revealed that they allowed white-only taxi drivers to be 


network developed through their previous victory to fight 
for a social housing development on the Fossetts site. 
Workers and residents are organising to demand that the 
land be put back into public hands, so that it can be used 
to provide affordable homes for local NHS workers. 

Kate Sheehan, a nurse and local resident, has said it is 
‘imperative’ that NHS students and workers are given the 
opportunity to gain access to housing on ex-NHS land. Many 
in the area face ‘sky high rents’, she said, and find little sup- 
port from their employer when it comes to housing. These 
workers are vital for the community, and will be lost if suf- 
ficient affordable housing is not built. So why would the 
NHS simply sell off the land? 

This is not to mention the rising problem of homelessness 
in the town, something you would imagine our National 
Health Service would have a stake in tackling. At the last 
official count, Southend has 49 people sleeping outside, with 
146 households in hostel accommodation, and a further 52 


NEWS 


requested. Although Labour councillors criticised this at 
the time, drivers in the city insist this is still an operating 
practice, and that operators advise customers on code words 
to bypass this. The repercussions are obvious: hostility to 
BAME drivers is normalised, and made acceptable. 

The only way to fight back is with class solidarity: 
building union density and bonds of solidarity between 
workers. A number of drivers explained to us how difficult 
organising had been. However, with the GMB, we worked 
with them to set up meetings and bring workers together. 
Over time, this gave the union recognition among the drivers 
as a player in tackling these issues in a way that police and 
employers wouldn't. 

The GMB gave incident diaries to drivers so they could 
jot down every hate crime they experienced. We were then 
able to record the sheer extent of the abuse drivers faced, 
and to prove to the authorities how widespread the problem 
was. In fact, it had gotten so bad that the diaries revealed 
the drivers would have no time to work if they reported 
every incident to the police. 

This showed the real reason for the underreporting of 
hate crime by Hull’s taxi drivers. It wasn’t that it wasn’t 
happening, it was the total lack of trust drivers had in the 
police and the fear many felt of potential repercussions from 
the companies they worked for. 

The key to overturning a police culture which only rhe- 
torically opposes hate crimes, and to forcing the employers 
to respect their duty of care to their workers, is giving con- 
fidence to drivers. The only way to do that is to show them 
that the support they will receive from our movement is 
substantive. 

If taxi drivers wanted to, they could shut down a city. 
Many elderly people wouldn’t be able to do their shopping, 


are in other forms of temporary accommodation. This will 
always be an issue in a town where the average wage is 
£22,000 — a figure artificially boosted by the higher wages 
of London commuters. 

Despite these urgent issues, Homes England have been 
reluctant to engage the public or their political representa- 
tives in decision-making. The sale has been determined by 
market logic, with the agency avoiding any democratic 
oversight. The only local consultation by Homes England 
was a poorly-advertised meeting at the back of the council’s 
offices. When residents attended the consultation and man- 
aged to confront the new owners, the agency’s representa- 
tives seemed baffled by the idea that working-class people 
would demand a say over their local healthcare system and 
land. 

The campaign has been growing, and has achieved the 
support of local councillors and people. In building this 
campaign, FFTP have opened up space in the political 


THE UNION GAVE INCIDENT DIARIES TO 
DRIVERS SO THEY COULD JOT DOWN 
EVERY HATE CRIME. THEY SHOWED 
THE SHEER EXTENT OF THE ABUSE 
DRIVERS FACED. IN FACT, IT HAD 
GOTTEN SO BAD THAT THE DRIVERS 
WOULD HAVE NO TIME TO WORK IF 
THEY REPORTED EVERY INCIDENT TO 
THE POLICE. 


the vulnerable could not attend hospital appointments, and 
the young would not be able to get back home after a night 
out at the weekend. Workers need to understand their 
strength — but they can only do that when they find a way 
to organise. 

The discussions we are having in Hull are only the begin- 
ning. By organising these drivers, we have forced the pow- 
erful interests who ignored them to take notice and begun 
to turn the tide on the epidemic of racist abuse. But we will 
only defeat it entirely when we have a unionised, safe and 
dignified rank across the city. 


Aneesa Akbar is a Labour 
councillor for Central 
Ward in Hull anda 
member of Tribune’s 
advisory board. 


landscape for a compelling alternative vision of how to use 
local space: they want a Fossetts Farm that is used to tackle 
soaring rent prices and prevent the degradation of the NHS, 
rather than to further bolster the portfolios of rentier 
interests. 

But problems like Fossetts go beyond the local level. Sell 
offs like this are happening at an alarming rate nationally. 
Without a political struggle to tackle the problems of NHS 
privatisation and the dismantling of public land, many more 
communities like Southend will find themselves beholden 
to the whims of the market. @ 


Nilufer Erdem isa 
trade union and 
housing activist based 
in London. 
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MARK SEDDON 


The Return of the 
Tribune Rally 


A former Tribune editor recalls the Rally in decades 
past and welcomes its return to Labour Party 
conference this year. 


IT IS NO EXAGGERATION to say that for many decades the 
annual Tribune Rally, which took place at Labour conference, 
was the biggest, best attended, most reported on and most 
passionate event of the party’s week at the seaside. 

Politics has been described as ‘show business for ugly 
people’, and the Tribune Rally certainly had its share of them. 
But the Rally’s beating pulse would be pored over by mem- 
bers, MPs and journalists alike. Who was up? Who was down? 
Which vote would go against the platform and how much 
of a role would the Tribunites have played? 

This year, as the Rally is set to make a welcome return 
after a long absence, it is perhaps time to reflect on what it 
really meant for those who were often described as ‘Labour’s 
poor bloody infantry’, and what role it can play in further 
solidifying the membership base that began growing in ear- 
nest once it became clear that Jeremy Corbyn was going to 
be elected leader following the ‘New’ Labour 
interregnum. 

The Tribune Rally was the traditional lightning rod for 
the great issues and campaigns of the time. It first provided 
a platform for the Bevanite left, and then for the parliamen- 
tary and trade union voices who were the darlings of the 
membership at any given time. Speakers at the event were 
elected each year by Tribune’s staff, and the contest to catch 
the eye of the editor and the staff was as frenetic as it is 
today with the choosing of the line-up for the Durham 
Miners Gala. 

The Tribune Rally also provided serious political theatre. 
I was only thirteen at the time, but I distinctly remember 
the television reports of Jack Jones, the leader of the mighty 
Transport & General Workers Union, then 2.2 million strong, 
storming off the Tribune Rally platform in anger. 

This was in the autumn of 1975, and Ian Mikardo, the 
Tribunite MP for Bow & Poplar, had launched into an attack 
on Jones and his union for agreeing to Jim Callaghan’s Social 
Contract. One of the first Tribune Rallies that I managed to 
attend took place at the height of the totemic battle for the 
deputy leadership of the party, as Tony Benn challenged 
Denis Healey in a battle that was the high-water mark for 
the Labour left in the early 1980s. 

For at least a decade, Neil Kinnock, who was a fantastic 
orator, had been a Tribune fixture — copies of his some- 
times-Syndicalist leaning speeches were preserved in our 
filing cabinet in the old Grays Inn Road offices in London. 
But Kinnock, along with other prominent Tribune supporters 


WHEN NEIL KINNOCK BEGAN HIS 
USUAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS AND THE 
BUCKETS WERE TAKEN AROUND, 
MARGARET BECKETT STOOD UP AND 
BARKED: ‘WHY DON’T YOU GIVE 30 
PIECES OF SILVER?’ 


then refused to lend his support to Benn. The vote was to 
be a knife-edge contest with Healey winning 50.4% in the 
second ballot and Benn 49.6%. 

The Rally in Brighton was absolutely packed, and feelings 
were running high. So, when Neil Kinnock began his usual 
appeal for funds for Tribune and the buckets were being 
taken around, another platform speaker and staunch Ben- 
nite, Margaret Beckett, stood up and barked at Kinnock: 
‘Why don’t you give 30 pieces of silver?’ 

When Harold Wilson’s new cabinet assembled following 
Labour’s 1964 general election victory, the headline was 
‘Tribune takes over from Eton in the Cabinet’. In retrospect, 
this may have been one of the real highpoints for Tribunite 
influence inside a Labour Government. 

This march to respectability had some on the left won- 
dering whether Tribune was becoming too house-trained. 
And yet, both the paper and the Rally continued to lead the 
campaign for nuclear disarmament, against the Vietnam 
War, apartheid South Africa and racist Rhodesia. In 1975, 
dare it be said, Tribune’s Rally speakers were drawn from the 
anti-Common Market left, who were campaigning for a‘No’ 
vote in the referendum. 

Tribune’s editor traditionally chaired the Rally. My first 
was in the immediate aftermath of Tony Blair’s speech — 
with his added-on paragraph — promising to ditch Labour’s 
Clause 4 commitment to public ownership. 

The MP Dawn Primarolo, who was a platform speaker, 
urged me as the first speaker to lay down the gauntlet of 
opposition. But other voices prevailed. Amongst them was 
Robin Cook, who — in common with many others in the 
party — did not want to rock the boat for the new leader. 
My profound regret is that I listened to them and not to 
‘Red’ Dawn, as she was then known. 

And I shall never forget Barbara Castle’s vintage perfor- 
mance, when in her eighties, and in the early days of the 
Blair Government, she spearheaded a determined campaign, 
almost single handedly, against Gordon Brown’s decision 
to abolish State Earnings Related Pensions or SERPs. 

The wily Castle had been billed to speak before Gordon 
Brown at the Rally. Barbara had been the architect of this 
milestone policy and one evening as I performed another 
of my roles as her occasional chauffeur from parliament to 
her home at Hell Corner Farm in Ibstone, Buckinghamshire, 
she said to me: ‘Mark, unless I speak after Gordon, I don’t 
think I will be able to attend’. I had, of course, to comply. 
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Firebrand 


Socialist MP Jennie Lee was a regular 
presence at Tribune Rallies throughout her 
time in parliament. 


Photo by Keystone/Getty Images 


On the evening of the Rally, Gordon was in full flow, 
when suddenly the audience erupted in applause and cheers. 
Gordon looked up from his speech, seemingly surprised that 
he was eliciting so much ofa reaction — until his eyes drifted 
across the hall to spot the diminutive figure of Barbara Castle, 
her splendidly coiffured copper hair glinting in the television 
lights, slowly making her way to the podium. She had of 
course staged the whole thing — and just in time for the 
Nine O'clock News. 

I was also in the chair when Michael Foot got a standing 
ovation for his brilliant speech denouncing the invasion of 
Iraq at the 2003 Tribune Rally. The other speakers were Robin 
Cook, Jan Kavan (the then President of the UN General 
Assembly), Clare Short, and Alan Simpson. Michael may 
have been 90 at the time, but he had lost none of his passion 
and eloquence — a true giant. 

The preceding year’s Rally had been resounding to the 
general backdrop of a drum roll to war and we were host to 
a surprise warmonger speaker, Christopher Hitchens. But 
Hitchens had fled the Blackpool ballroom hosting the Rally, 
seemingly appalled at the frosty reception he was given, the 
silence punctuated as he left only by the occasional crack 


of a cheap plastic chair cracking and collapsing under the 
weight of an elderly member of the audience. 

The Tribune Rally may have become partially sanitised. 
But it was never overtly captured by those who played lip-ser- 
vice to democratic socialism during ‘New’ Labour’s pomp. 
But, like the paper, it limped on, its glory days somewhere 
left behind as socialist members deserted the party, and the 
party became a career ladder for those that the mainstream 
media now like to describe as ‘centrists’. 

The limping stopped somewhere, sometime, altogether, 
and the Rally faltered. History doesn’t seem to recall an 
exact finality, perhaps because it had always been intended 
that the show would go on. 

But now the Tribune Rally is back. Back where it belongs 
at the very heart and soul of Labour and the left. 

Don’t forget to sing the Red Flag! 


Mark Seddon is a former editor of 
Tribune. He is currently a media advisor to 
the President of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 
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HATCHER-ERA TORYISM IS IN long-term 
decline. The Legatum Institute, the unabash- 
edly pro-free market thinktank, produced 
athorough report on public attitudes to the 
economy as the dust settled from the 2017 
election campaign. In slightly shocked tones, 
it revealed something that those on the left 
had known for some time: not only had the 
bottom fallen out of public support for neo- 
liberalism, ifit ever had much support, cap- 
italism itself was open to question. 

Four in ten people think capitalism is 
‘greedy’, three in ten think it is ‘corrupt’, 
three in ten think it is ‘selfish’. Conservative 
voters are slightly more positive but, to quote 
the report, ‘they still associate it with greed, 
selfishness and corruption more than any- 
thing else? Socialism, by contrast is viewed 
far more positively: whilst voters think cap- 
italism is greedy, corrupt, and selfish, the 
top associations for socialism were that it 
‘delivers most for most people’, was ‘for the 
greater good’, and was ‘fair’. 

On nationalisation, support is over- 
whelming: 83% want water renationalised. 
77% want electricity back in public hands, 
76% for trains. There’s even 23% of the public 
who want travel agents brought into public 
ownership. Asked about different free 
market policies, voters overwhelmingly 
choose more regulation over less, more 
public spending over less, and would rather 
tax the rich than see them ‘being rewarded 
for working hard’ (their words, not mine). 

If you’re a Tory, this should be grim 
reading. It’s not just that core Conservative 
beliefs about the world are rejected even by 
large numbers of their own voters. It’s also 
that they are overwhelmingly rejected by 
younger people. If Toryism is to have a future 
as a political force, it will not be on the basis 
of reheated Thatcherism. 

Johnson understands this. So, too, did 


Theresa May: it’s hard to remember now, 
but in the early months of her premiership, 
when she was enjoying solid approval ratings, 
she would talk about helping those ‘just 
managing’ and ‘fighting burning injustices’. 
There was a clear plan for the Tories to 
reconstruct themselves as a dramatically 
more economically interventionist political 
force — matched up, of course, to social 
conservatism, particularly over migration. 
Toa significant extent, it worked: in 2017, 
the Tories won their highest share of the 
vote since 1983. Had Labour’s campaign not 
delivered a spectacular rebound for our side, 
May would still be prime minister and with 
acommanding, Thatcher-style majority. Her 
underlying problem was that she was 
expecting the Tory Party to do something 
that it is seriously unwilling to deliver. 
Johnson and his advisors, however, are 
determined to hold the Tories together as a 
ruling party in the way that May was not. 
(Look at how close they will run to a No 
Deal Brexit — maybe even beyond — to do 
so.) And they are determined to smash 
Jeremy Corbyn’s Labour. This was, after all, 
Johnson’s other big selling point during the 
leadership election. They have the resources 
and the will to do this. But we have other 
resources that they cannot touch: most of 
all, amass membership, five times larger than 
theirs, and a clear plan for the good of the 
country. If we are sharp, we can beat them. 


FIGHT ON THE ECONOMY 


In an election any time soon, Brexit will be 
the central issue. The whole election could 
be polarised around this, and the Tories will 
also want to try and mobilise their base 
around social issues — particularly crime. 
But with the rank injustices of our society 
so clear, we should be confident about 
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getting them onto terrain often thought to 
be their strongest: the economy. We can turn 
this supposed strength into their biggest 
weakness. 

In 2017, we had a relatively simple plan 
to achieve this. Its major planks were, first, 
close down the issue of supposed Labour tax 
rises by promising that those earning less 
than £80,000 a year would face no increases 
in income tax, National Insurance, or stan- 
dard rate VAT. And let’s be quite clear about 
this: after nearly a decade of falling real 
wages under the Tories, we simply cannot 
turn round to most people and suggest they 
will have to also pay more tax. Instead, we 
would ask those on more than £80,000 — the 
top 5 per cent — and major corporations to 
pay for our spending plans; this provided an 
immediate doorstep answer to the question 
of ‘how will you pay for it?’ 

Second, promise and cost a massive 
increase in public spending, including 
£250 billion of investment, and the expan- 
sion of existing public services, centred on 
the idea of universal, free provision. The 
flagship policy was free university education; 
the Tories, in a panic after election day, tried 
to claim (rather bizarrely) that this was a 
bribe to younger voters. 

In reality it represents something far 
bigger: opening up the idea of education 
being a right, not acommodity or a privilege, 
for all to enjoy; ofa society where not every- 
thing precious is offered for sale; and of a 
government that is committed to this way 
of thinking. It acted, in other words, like a 
calling card: it was a clear, simple policy that 
told you straight away. what a government 
under Jeremy Corbyn was going to be like. 
His government would mean ending aus- 
terity, decisively. Today, it has helped open 
up the debate around ‘Universal Basic Ser- 
vices’ — making sure everyone has access to 


the essentials of life. 

Third, we planned to herald the end of 
neoliberalism by forcing open the question 
of ownership of major productive assets. We 
would reverse the historic errors of the 1980s 
and 1990s by bringing key industries — ones 
that should never, in a sane world, have been 
privatised — back into public ownership. It 
was obvious for years that this would be 
popular, but it took the bold statement of 
the manifesto to make that popularity 
unavoidable. 

These planks formed the core of the offer 
on the economy and, looking at the results, 
it’s sorely tempting for all of us to simply 
photocopy the 2017 manifesto for this time 
round — it was a triumph that shifted, deci- 
sively, the course of British political history. 
But we know the Tories are wise to this: their 
leadership know how they can beat us ona 
repeat of 2017. They’ve made no secret of 
this. Neither Boris Johnson nor his con- 
sigliere, Dominic Cummings, have any great 
ideological compunctions about spending 
cash if they have to, and they'll attempt it 
if they think it'll shoot Labout’s fox. 

Cummings, in particular, is a determined 
enemy of what he sees as Whitehall conser- 
vatism, and does not share the Treasury’s 
austerity fetish. The new Tory leadership 
will have some problems trying to deliver 
on spending increases, of course. The fact 
that the Tory Party at large, including 
Shadow Cabinet members, are basically 
ideological opponents of state spending 
increases may well stay their hand. The 
deeper structures of British capitalism, par- 
ticularly its dependence on financial ser- 
vices, weigh against spending increases. 

As a result, we'll no doubt see yet more 
recycled cash and ropey figures presented 
as new money, as we have already onthe 
NHS spending announcement. And we know 
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that their promised increases to spending 
are on the back of years of Tory cuts to the 
same services. It’s essential for Labour to 
hammer these points home. 

But this can only be a first step. It can 
only be a first step because it’s defensive: it 
means the fight has been taken onto the 
Tories’ turf, leaving us to chase after them, 
explaining why they are wrong. As Ronald 
Reagan once said, ‘If you’re explaining, 
you're losing, Johnson and Cummings will 
be quite happy for us to chase around after 
their hokey announcements pointing out 
the obvious deficiencies — or for us to be 
left in the lurch by any real spending 
increases they can make. If this happens, it 
means they are setting the agenda, and we 


will be lagging. 


SETTING THE AGENDA 


Instead, just as we did in 2017, Labour must 
determine the economic agenda. We want 
Tories chasing around after us and our 
announcements — just as they had to two 
years ago. So that means taking the 2017 
manifesto as our starting point, and looking 
to build on it. Of course we’re going to end 
austerity. Of course we’re going to nation- 
alise water, rail, and the rest. This is just 
political common sense now: the entire 
political terrain has moved. 

That common sense should, of course, 
include some bold new policies on how we 
will end austerity. Labour’s existing plans 
for how it will manage the public finances 
create huge opportunities. We have £250 bil- 
lion to invest through the National Trans- 
formation Fund, earmarked for capital 
spending like transport, buildings, and sci- 
entific research. We should be using that 
pot to go up and down the country to the 
places that haven’t seen real investment for 


forty years or more, and talk through how 
it will make a difference. 

It’s a big enough sum to overhaul the 
economic geography of Britain to the benefit 
of working people. That’s how we should be 
thinking about it; but let’s also work on 
telling people what it can mean in their area, 
from secure new jobs to ending the disgrace 
of our clapped-out trains in the North. 
Everywhere can be a part of the big picture. 
That means offering clear, specific proposals 
for key constituencies on what this invest- 
ment spending will mean for them. 

Our fiscal planning was sufficiently tight 
last time that even the (small-c) conservative 
Institute of Fiscal Studies estimated we had 
£21 billion of additional funding for day- 
to-day spending on things like benefits. If 
the Tories are going to try and make wild 
promises about spending, without bothering 
to show how they will pay for any of it, let’s 
counterpose them by making serious offers, 
inside our fiscal framework. Let’s start to 
use that cash to show how we will reverse 
benefits cuts and introduce Universal Basic 
Services. 

But this won’t be enough. The Tories 
will be expecting us to spend more and have 
planned for it — you can see in the flurry of 
spending announcements they are already 
making. We need to open new fronts against 
the government: ones where they are forced 
onto our terrain. We need to find places 
where they will find it either difficult to 
respond, or where we know their response 
is easily dealt with. 


CLIMATE CHANGE 


Fortunately, Labour’s programme already 
has two we can build on. The first is climate 
change. We need to address the civilisa- 
tion-scale threat climate change represents: 
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first, because we simply have no choice — 
climate change is a real ‘do or die’ situation; 
second, because with 85 per cent of the 
public saying they are concerned by what is 
happening to our planet, we absolutely have 
to show we have a serious, workable plan to 
address it. That’s started to happen over the 
last year or more, with new announcements 
from the Shadow Cabinet and big new pol- 
icies on offer. 

But we can go further, and we must. The 
government’s own legal target now is to 
reduce carbon emissions to net zero by 2050. 
This has to be considered a bare minimum 
for the UK: yes, it technically matches our 
international commitments for emissions 
reductions; no, it does not mean we as a 
country will be setting any sort of global 
lead on the issue — and, as the country of 
the Industrial Revolution, we surely should 
be doing so. 

We can’t be urging developing countries 
to do more when doing only the minimum 
ourselves, after 200 years of enjoying the 
benefits of industrialism. Post-Brexit, Britain 
needs to define its role in the world. This is 
how we should do it. Net zero emissions by 
2030, as Labour for a Green New Deal are 
pushing towards, is where we need to get to. 

That target would mean an overhaul of 
how our economy functions. It would mean 
new jobs and new ways of working: so when 
Bernie Sanders promises $16 trillion in 
funding for his own Green New Deal, and 
20 million jobs, why should we stop at only 
400,000 new jobs? 

Let’s put the effort in to develop a plan 
for at least one million climate jobs. We 
know it’s technically feasible — the Cam- 
paign Against Climate Change developed a 
plan to achieve this target five years ago. The 
Green Alliance has done detailed work on 
how moving toa ‘circular economy’ (making 


goods that last and recycling by default) 
could create hundreds of thousands of jobs 
in manufacturing and repair. 

Politically, one million jobs are enough 
to say to every person in every single part of 
the country that Labour will be creating 
climate jobs in their community. It’s big 
enough to count. It would mean every single 
place having a real stake in the Green Indus- 
trial Revolution. We should be looking at a 
ten-year programme of investment — from 
public and private sectors — to transform 
the economy on a low-carbon basis, and 
make sure our fiscal rule fits this. John 
McDonnell’s announcement of a green over- 
haul of our finance system is a central part 
of this programme. 

And since we know reductions in 
working time have dramatic impacts on the 
environment, for instance in reducing emis- 
sions from commuting, we should be looking 
to show how we will cut working time with 
no loss of pay. Far from being an eccentric 
idea favoured only by London intellectuals, 
trade unions like CWU now have solid policy 
on looking for reductions in working time, 
a discussion which is increasingly coming 
into union bargaining rounds. 

Companies across Britain are starting to 
implement reductions in working time. And 
it’s very popular in polling, with 57 per cent 
now supporting a four-day week. Official 
statistics suggest over ten million people 
currently employed would work fewer hours 
if they could. Labour should build on the 
initiative of Lord Skidelsky’s review and start 
to develop the credible, costed proposals for 
general reductions in working time without 
loss of pay — making automation work for 
people, not against them. 

The Tories do have a message on the 
environment. It’s one they’ve been plugging 
away at since mid-2017, with Michael Gove 
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as environment secretary. It builds on the 
work of the Tory thinktank Bright Blue, 
whose polling showed how popular environ- 
mental issues were, particularly for the 
young. Their approach stresses the need for 
conservation ahead of the systemic and eco- 
nomic challenges, particularly climate 
change. This is why the Tories have gone 
all-in on plastic straws, and chase after David 
Attenborough’s viewers on Twitter. 

They don’t, however, want to address 
the systemic challenges because, fundamen- 
tally, they are Tories and they believe the 
system should carry on much as it is. The 
result is that you find the prime minister 
stating his concern for the loss of the 
Amazon solely in terms of biodiversity loss. 
This is a weak spot for them: electorally, we 
need to look like we have the big answers to 
the biggest single issue humanity faces today, 
because they have not. Labour’s made a great 
start, now let’s raise our sights. 


OWNERSHIP 


The second strategic weak spot for the Tories 
is around what has been called the ownership 
agenda. The question of ownership is central 
to Labour’s new economic thinking. As Mat 
Lawrence from Common Wealth has 
written, the two governments since the 
Second World W: 
the economy focu 
ship. Under Cl 
20 per cent of the 
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sector — under democratic management, 
with workers and consumers having their 
say. 

But it will also mean going beyond this 
point and starting to place the wealth of our 
society under common, democratic, and 
decentralised forms of ownership. It means 
local governments owning renewable gen- 
erators; or community owned solar genera- 
tion; or worker-owned firms; or platform 
co-operatives, like a ‘People’s Uber’, owned 
and managed by the drivers. 

In short, it means the transformation of 
the entire economy to the benefit of the great 
majority — not only by taxing the rich to 
pay for our public services; not only by 
investing to rebuild those places battered by 
forty years of neoliberalism; but also by 
giving people a real, shared stake in our 
economy. 

There’s been a growing excitement about 
the possibilities amongst activists and 
Labour members, and veritable intellectual 
ferment in developing analysis and policies. 
But it’s not quite yet filtering through into 
day-to-day political discourse. To make this 
happen means developing a language anda 
rhetoric around the ownership agenda — so 
that, for instance, we don’t have to call it 
‘the ownership agenda’. 

It’s right that the Preston Model has 
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with clear, practical demonstrations of what 
Labour’s ownership plans will mean to them, 
their families, and their communities, we 
can start to seriously shift the debate onto 
terrain where the Tories will never dare 
challenge us. 

The Inclusive Ownership Funds are key 
to this. The Tories might, like they did under 
Theresa May, have a bit of flap about putting 
workers on company boards. They might 
introduce, as George Osborne did, tax breaks 
for employee ownership. But they will never 
actively go out and transfer shares of the 
ownership of major companies into the 
hands of their workers. 

Ownership isn’t an abstract thing. It has 
real, material consequences. Thatcher didn’t 
just break up the public housing stock in 
this country through Right to Buy. By 
offering council tenants their homes at a 
discount, she gave people a real, material 
stake in changing ownership. (And then, by 
refusing to let councils reinvest the proceeds 
in building more stock, she undermined the 
principle of mass council housing itself, thus 
paving the way for today’s housing crisis.) 

The Inclusive Ownership Funds mirror 
Thatcher’s scheme by steadily transferring 
ownership of major companies into the 
hands of their workers. Every year, I per cent 
of the largest companies will be transferred 
into a pot, owned collectively by every 
worker in that company. 

It is a shift towards a form of decen- 
tralised collective ownership, and is intended 
to help fundamentally alter the basis on 
which the economy in Britain operates. And 
because these workers will hold the shares, 
not only will they (like any other share- 
holder) begin to set how the company oper- 
ates, they’ll also receive dividends. In other 
words, the IOFs create a real, material stake 
and incentive in seeing the transfer take 
place. 


At present, the dividends available each 
year are capped at £500 — which, after years 
of falling real wages, would make a massive 
difference. It’s a big chunk of a family holiday 
paid for, for example. This matters. But if 
we really want to get the Tories on the run — 
and we do — let’s look at raising that cap to 
(say) £1,000 or £2,000. Johnson and Cum- 
mings won't be able to touch that. They 
won't dare to insist that the biggest compa- 
nies hand over shares to their own workers. 
They can wheedle, and cajole, and offer 
bribes. But they won’t insist. 

The Inclusive Ownership Funds are the 
cutting edge of our transformational pro- 
gramme for the British economy — and they 
can be a vote-winner. But let’s get the lan- 
guage we want to use to cover this, and the 
rest of the ownership agenda. ‘Right to Own’ 
has an appealing ring to my ears, but let’s 
do the legwork of finding out what works 
with people, and do it quickly. 

This is a hugely ambitious programme: 
end austerity, invest everywhere; deliver a 
million green jobs for a Green Industrial 
Revolution; put wealth and power back in 
the hands of ordinary people. But the next 
election won't be won with anything less. 
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Second World War, Maadi — a large, dusty 
British Army base on the outskirts of Cairo — | 
was the unlikely setting for one of the most 


interesting experiments in military democ- 
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1 December 1943, in an old cinema at Music 
For All. 

According to Bardell, who became the 
CFP’s secretary, it was run ‘along pukka par- 
liamentary lines’. There was a speaker who 
was ‘versed in all the rules and regulations’, 
and at each meeting a bill would be debated 
and voted on. Anyone who attended was 
considered an MP and could vote on the bill. 
Around 150 troops turned up to the first 
meeting. 

A few of the participants had been polit- 
ically active before the war as union officials 
or councillors, and one had even been a 
parliamentary candidate; but most were 
‘perfectly ordinary troops, who just came 
out of curiosity’, according to David Wallis, 
another participant. At first there was reti- 
cence: ‘there was no heckling ... we were a 
darn sight more courteous than what you 
hear from the House today!’ But over time 
it took on an atmosphere closer to West- 
minster: ‘later that went with a bit of pump- 
priming ... people would ask more aggressive 
questions from the floor’. 

Meetings lasted about two hours, and 
ended before the bars closed to avoid the 
audience drifting away. Subjects were chosen 
with a view to generating discussion. At the 
first meeting, the government proposed a 
bill which would nationalise the distributive 
trades; it passed easily. By the second meeting 
the following month, attendance doubled 
to 300. This time the bill suggested placing 
restrictions on inheritance, and again it 
gained a large majority. For Wallis it was 
‘very exciting ... to hear all these subjects 
openly debated’; to Bardell it was ‘a real rev- 
olution ... the fact that you could get up in 
the presence of an officer and argue with 
him’. 

Meetings were open to anyone who 
wished to attend, including civilians, but in 


practice few officers attended. Although 
many of the organisers were left-leaning and 


saw the parliament as an opportunity to get 
their ideas across to other troops, a special 
effort was made to encourage Conservative 
voters to attend, since this would make for 
more interesting debates (and perhaps help 
counter any accusations of left-wing bias). 
Organisers had to be mindful of ‘King’s 
Regulation 541’, which prohibited soldiers 
from criticising the government of the day. 
To get around this, the CFP’s guidelines made 
clear that this notional parliament was 
taking place at some point in the future: 
‘Please bear in mind that this parliament is 
supposed to be sitting in the period after the 
armistice but before the signing of the peace 
treaty ... it must be clearly understood that, 
though the names of existing parties have 
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been used to lend verisimilitude to the pro- 
ceedings, the various speakers have no claim 
to speak officially on behalf of any party. 

After several successful meetings and 
votes, it was decided that a general election 
would be held on 2 February 1944. Four par- 
ties were represented: Labour, the Common 
Wealth Party, the Liberals, and the Conser- 
vatives. Each candidate spoke for ten min- 
utes, then took questions from an audience 
of over 400. Labour won an absolute 
majority, with Common Wealth coming 
second and the Conservatives a distant 
fourth. 

At the next meeting, ‘Prime Minister’ 
Harry Solomons (who would later become 
MP for Hull) presented a King’s Speech. Its 
proposed legislation included nationalisa- 
tion of the banks and financial institutions; 
equality of opportunity in education; 
increased pensions; and the building of four 
million homes over the next ten years. 
According to the Egyptian Gazette, ‘The 
House welcomed the speech with enthu- 
siasm. There was little criticism that 
mattered.’ 

Then, with very little warning, the 
army’s patience with the Forces Parliament 
seemed to run out. Perhaps they were 
alarmed by the radical nature of the King’s 
Speech, or by reports that questions had been 
asked of the parliament’s ‘foreign secretary’ 
about whether the British occupation of 
Egypt would continue after the war. 

At the next meeting on 5 April, the area 
education officer attended and announced 
that future meetings would need to be held 
under new conditions. The term ‘parliament’ 
would no longer be used in advertising, and 
meetings would be supervised to ensure that 
‘no violent political propaganda and nothing 
subversive to discipline occurs’. Each of the 
party leaders in turn made a speech 


protesting the proposed regulations, all of 
which were ‘received with vociferous 
applause by the audience’, Bardell recalled. 
The matter was then put to a vote, and the 
House condemned the changes 600-1, Brig- 
adier Chrystal’s being the only dissenting 
voice. 

The speaker announced that any new 
regulations would only apply to subsequent 
meetings, and so the House would proceed 
with the order of the day. The ‘chancellor 
of the exchequer’ Leo Abse (who would later 
serve as a Labour MP for nearly thirty years) 
then proposed a motion to nationalise the 
Bank of England. It passed, but was to be 
the Forces Parliament’s final action. The 
army’s reaction, according to Abse, was sur- 
prisingly strong, given their earlier support 
of the CEP: 

‘That night I nationalised the bank; but 
in the morning I was arrested ... I was taken 
under escort to Suez and kept in custody to 
await the arrival of a boat which was to take 
me to a hot and arid island in the Persian 
Gulf where I was to be quarantined: 

In the days that followed, several other 
leading members of the left-wing parties 
were posted abroad without warning. One 
further meeting was held under the new 
conditions, but it was boycotted. Bardell 
recalled, ‘the only people found there were 
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DOV KHENIN, LONGTIME MEMBER OF THE KNESSET, 
DISCUSSES THE DECLINE OF THE ISRAELI LEPT, THE 
PROSPECTS FOR PEACE AND THE DANGERS POSED BY 
BENJAMIN NETANYAHU. 
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Leader of the left 


Dov Khenin was first elected 
to the Knesset on the Hadash 
list in 2006. 
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HE RESULTS OF ISRAEL’S GENERAL election 
earlier this year saw a catastrophic defeat 
for the Israeli left. HaAvoda, the right-wing 
social democratic party which ruled the 
country from 1948 to 1977, won less than 5% 
of the overall vote, while the left-wing 
Meretz managed only 3.5% . Meanwhile a 
resurgent, aggressive centre formation led 
by former Israeli Defence Forces Chief-of- 
Staff Benny Gantz and the enduring popu- 
larity of Benjamin Netanyahu’s Likud has 
pushed the Left perhaps further from power 
than it has ever been. 

In this tumult, it would have been easy 
to overlook a small but important develop- 
ment. Dov Khenin, the only communist 
member of the Knesset, which stands with 
the Arab List, resigned from his seat. After 
being elected in 2006, Khenin pursued 
groundbreaking legislative work for the next 
thirteen years. As a result of over 100 suc- 
cessive legislative battles on issues such as 
the minimum wage, improved paternity 
leave, environmental protection, LGBT 
rights, and Arab-Jewish cooperation, Khenin 
achieved a unique popularity with the Israeli 
public which grew even as the Left shrank 
into the margins. 

With the foundation of a new left-wing 
group, Omdim Beyachad (Standing 
Together), and a new documentary film 
about his life — Comrade Dov — hitting Israeli 
cinemas, Khenin claims that his resignation 
from parliament is amoment of reconstruc- 
tion, and not defeat, for the Israeli left. Tri- 
bune spoke to him at this key juncture to 
discuss his life of struggle, how the Israeli 
left can rebuild itself, and what possible 
futures there may be for Israelis and 
Palestinians. 


After such a successful career as a 
legislator, and with the extremely 
fragile state of the Israeli left, why did 
you decide to resign from the Knesset 
at this moment? 


I decided to resign not because I don’t believe 
the Knesset is an important arena. On the 
contrary, it is very important. I also did not 
resign because I was tired or because I was 
dissatisfied with my work as a Knesset 
member. I resigned in order to do what is 
necessary to rebuild the Israeli left — that 
is, to build it from below, to join the forces 
of different struggles existing in Israeli 
society into a wider left-wing progressive, 
socialist, Jewish-Arab political movement. 
That is the most important issue at the 
moment — and it is even more important 
than being a Knesset member. 
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What kind of strategies and techniques 
are you developing in your turn to 
grassroots activism? 


First of all, there is the creation of a political 
movement that occupies the vast empty 
space existing between the political parties 
and the professional NGOs. We should build 
a movement that will make it possible for 
all progressive people to engage in a practical 
politics that does not concentrate only on 
voting on election day but also does what- 
ever is necessary to influence Israeli politics 
all year round. 

Such a movement, Omdim Beyachad, is 
developing quickly at the moment. In the 
last year, it has almost quadrupled its number 
of active members. It is very active in all 
kinds of political struggles: the struggle of 
Ethiopian Jews against police violence, the 
struggle of LGBT communities, women’s 
groups, and the struggle of the Arab com- 
munity against the nationality law. In all of 
these, Omdim Beyachad was essential. In a 
way, it not only contributes to all of these 
struggles, but also does alot to connect them 
to a wider progressive agenda — which we 
need in Israel. 


A consistent problem for left-wing 
movements in Israel is that they are 
associated with an Ashkenazi or 
Tel-Aviv elite. How do you think left 
movements in Israel better connect 
themselves to working-class and 
marginalised communities in the 
country? 


What is needed is to be together with people 
in working-class neighbourhoods or in work- 
ing-class struggles. That is central in the 
politics of Omdim Beyachad, and I would 
say it has been central to me as a politician 
for many years. I was — and still am — heavily 
involved with social struggles of people from 
all around Israel, not only the struggles of 
liberal progressive forces in Tel Aviv. As a 
matter of fact, when running for the Tel 
Aviv mayoralty in 2008, I got very good 
results in mainly the poor neighbourhoods 
of south Tel Aviv, winning approximately 
35 per cent of the total vote. In the affluent 
sides of Tel Aviv, in the north, I lost heavily. 
In south Tel Aviv, in the poor neighbour- 
hoods which traditionally vote for the Likud 
and other right-wing parties, I actually won 
the election. 
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It is clear that HaAvoda have stopped 
presenting themselves as a party of 
working people with any developed 
socialist politics. But it is equally 
apparent that [Green left] Meretz have 
failed to filled the vacuum. Hadash, 
meanwhile, which you have been part 
of, is widely perceived to be an ‘Arab 
party’. Israel is a society where quite 
vicious racism is legitimised by right- 
wing forces who show no sign of giving 
leeway to the Left, or to the Palestinian 
people. On top of this, a resurgent 
centre offers military aggression as its 
key message. In this light, where do you 
see the struggle for Palestinian dignity 
and statehood going? 


Omdim Beyachad is bringing Jews and Arabs 
together by combining the social struggle 
and the struggle for Israeli-Palestinian peace, 
as well as combining democratic issues and 
environmental issues. In Israel, if you deal 
with Israeli-Palestinian peace, you are prob- 
ably weaker on the environment, or probably 
weaker on social issues. I think it is essential 
that we will be resolute and accurate in all 
arenas of politics. 

Iam worried about the development of 
the relations between Israeli Jews and Arab 
Palestinians inside Israel. There is a growing 
gap between the majority and the minority 
community. Over this widening gap, there 
is still a narrow bridge connecting Jews and 
Arabs, and for many years I have seen my 
political job as safeguarding it. Now, I have 
to admit that the situation of the bridge is 
not very good, and we are too few to protect 
it. 

However, as I told you, I thought then — 
and do still think — that it is my duty to 
continue to protect this bridge, because if 
we can uphold it, this will be the path for- 
ward for most Jews and Arabs on the way to 
a better future for two nations. 

I still believe that without Jewish-Arab 
partnership, there is no real prospect for a 
political and progressive change in Israel. It 
is no wonder that Netanyahu concentrates 
such effort on delegitimising the Arab 
minority, making them out to be an internal 
danger instead of treating them as equal 
citizens. He knows that if you take the Arabs 
out of the political equation, then the Right 
in Israel will keep their majority. Therefore, 
it is essential — not only morally but 
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strategically — to fight against the delegiti- 
misation of the Arab minority and for Jew- 
ish-Arab cooperation in the political struggle 
in Israel. 


In such a polarised political environ- 
ment, many on the Israeli left have 
been cast as traitors or even anti-Sem- 
ites. How have you succeeded in 
avoiding these labels? 


It is important for me not to quarrel with 
people, but to try to persuade them. For me, 
Israeli people are not my enemies. They are 
my people. I worry for them, I care for them, 
and I would like to do whatever I can to 
change the situation for the better. I do not 
preach to people and I do not put myself in 
a higher position. I try to identify myself 
with the pains of the ordinary people in my 
country and to persuade them that my polit- 
ical vision is the best option for them, not 


only for other people. 


Your parents were prominent commu- 
nists, and your father David was also 
involved in the struggle against the 
British occupying forces. In the 
mid-twentieth century, when Israeli 
citizens were moving significantly to 
the right and successive Israeli govern- 
ments aligned with the West, what was 
it like being the ‘enemy within’? What 
did you experience for having Palestin- 
ians regularly visit your parents, or 
having Arab friends, while also 
belonging to the communist 
movement? 


Let me begin by saying that for me my child- 
hood was personally a happy one. I was 
brought up ina loving family. My family was 
varied politically. We had all kinds of polit- 
ical positions — from communists to mem- 
bers of the right-wing, anti-British guerrilla 
organisations active in the times before the 
creation of Israel. There were people from 
the Labour movement, ultra-orthodox reli- 
gious people, everyone was in this family — 
but this was a warm, happy family. 
Politically speaking, it was not easy, espe- 
cially after the 1967 war, when my parents 
were in the small minority supporting the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian 
state alongside Israel — something which, 
at the time, was considered to be treason, 
no less than that. There was a national 
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consensus against recognition of the Pales- 
tinians, against any kind of dialogue with 
the Palestinian Liberation Organisation, and 
against the establishment of an independent 
Palestinian state. Asa small child at the time, 
I was at times a victim of this very violent 
atmosphere against people who opposed this 
national consensus. 

linherited a few things. First of all, Jew- 
ish-Arab partnership. That is a thing that I 
lived through in my parents’ house and since 
being a kid. For me, Jewish-Arab partnership 
is something natural. This is a minority sit- 
uation in Israel because most Jews and Arabs 
live in a situation of separation. The second 
important thing is thinking about social 
justice and changing the world. The third 
is conducting popular policy that is con- 
stantly engaged with ordinary people and 
not looking down on them from above. 

These are the most important things I 
learnt from my parents. I differ from them 
in some issues. They were very much part 
of this thinking of the twentieth century 
communists — that there is a division 
between two camps in the world, and the 
Soviet Union is the strong upholder of pro- 
gressive values. In this century, we look upon 


these things differently. 


Recently, a Taylor Swift fan account 
was revealed to have been made 
temporarily inactive because its owner 
had refused to serve in the IDF, and was 
then imprisoned. This act brought 
attention to the fate of conscientious 
objectors in Israel. As someone who 
refused to serve in the Occupied 
Territories during your own national 
service, do you view this as a useful 
method of political activism? 


I think these people are very brave people. 
As a lawyer I defended five of them in a 
famous trial, the Trial of the Refuseniks. It 
is important to defend the right of people 
to consciously object to serving in the army. 
However, this is a minority — not a mass — 
struggle, and it is not something that, by 
itself, can change Israeli society. It is, of 
course, important but it is in a way suitable 
only for a very small group of brave people. 


Are there any parallels with your 
return to a newly invigorated grass- 
roots democracy and what Corbyn is 
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trying to achieve since he was elected as 
Laboutr’s leader in 2015? And how what 
do you make of his role within the 
anti-Semitism affair engulfing the 
party? 

I think two of the most interesting develop- 
ments in left-wing politics in the world at 
large are the rise of Corbyn to the leadership 
of Labour and the movement around his 
policies within Labour and British society, 
and the rise of Bernie Sanders and the 
socialist Democrats in the United States. 
These two experiences are important. I am 
really enthusiastic about them. 

Considering the issue of anti-Semitism, 
I think it is important to understand that 
there is a clear difference between opposing 
the positions of the Israeli government and 
anti-Semitism. I think supporting Jews and 
the real interests of Jews in Israel actually 
means opposing Netanyahu and his policies. 
The fact is that some people are creating an 
equation between criticism of the Israeli 
government, the settlement policy, and of 
denying the right of the Palestinian people 
on the one hand, and anti-Semitism on the 
other. 

This equation is totally wrong. I know 
that there are problems of anti-Semitism in 
British society and unfortunately also in 
Labour. I very much approve of the effort 
being made by Corbyn and Laboutr’s leader- 
ship to fight all manifestations of it within 
Labour. 


As we speak, Benjamin Netanyahu is 
Israel’s longest-serving prime minister. 
What do you think his leadership 
represents as part of the history of 
Israel? Many on the Israeli left contrast 
it with a ‘socialist golden age’ that they 
claim Israel experienced under 
HaAvoda governments, would you see 
it that way? 


There was no golden age of socialism in 
Israel. No golden age for the Arab population 
that were evicted from their homes; no 
golden age of socialism for the hundreds of 
thousands of Jews coming from Muslim 
countries who suffered from discrimination 
in all spheres of life. That is part of the expla- 
nation of why they [Jews from Arab coun- 
tries] resented HaAvoda until now — there 
was no golden age of socialism in the basic 
economic structure of Israeli society. 
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However, we did have a welfare system 
in Israel, that at the moment is under attack. 
We are moving from a regular capitalism to 
a more extreme and violent form of capi- 
talism in Israel, led by the neoliberal gov- 
ernment of Netanyahu. I think Netanyahu 
is very dangerous for our future. That is not 
because he is stupid. It is because he is not 
stupid. He is a clever person and his world- 
view is extremely dangerous. 

His worldview has two pillars. The first 
is extreme Thatcherite economics. The 
second is his belief that there is no possibility 
for Israeli-Palestinian or Israeli-Arab peace. 
He believes that we are stuck in a historical 
clash between Islam and Western civilisa- 
tion, and that our task is not to find an imag- 
inary peace with the Arabs that is totally 
impossible to achieve. Instead, our task is to 
mobilise the West behind an eternal struggle 
against Islam and against the Arab world. 
This worldview is extremely dangerous. I 
will do whatever I can in order to persuade 
my people that we should evade its logic. 


You believe that the Israeli left is at a 
crossroads, not an end. What are the 
key developments we need to see before 
something can really happen? 


We are at a very low point. But from this 
point we should start to climb. To do this 
you need resolve. You need to understand 
the mistakes and the weaknesses of our own 
political camp. If we change the Left, if we 
create a Left that is more socialist, more 
Jewish-Arab in nature, and more popular in 
its attitude and its resolve to speak with 
ordinary people, we may be able to change 
society. But without changing the Left, we 
will not change anything. & 
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T IS NOW FIFTY YEARS since the 
north of Ireland erupted into 
armed and bloody conflict, ush- 
ering in the thirty-year period 
known euphemistically as ‘the 
Troubles’. 

There is a lack of agreement 
over where and at what precise 
moment the Troubles began. The 
messy prehistory to 1969 includes 
the reformation of the Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force (UVF) and its killing 

of two Catholic men and a Protestant pen- 
sioner in 1966, the rise to prominence of 
Protestant firebrand Jan Paisley and his 


incitement of working-class Unionist fears, 


the ‘tricolour riots’ in 1964, and the pre- 
ceding decades of inequality, repression, and 
inter-communal strife which had marked 
the character of Northern Ireland from its 
foundation. 

But in retrospect we can now see that 
tensions had been rising from the emergence 
of the civil rights campaign as a mass move- 
ment in 1968, which generated a deep crisis 
of the Unionist state and produced a violent 
reaction among the authorities and hard-line 
loyalists. This pivotal year is remembered 
above all for the fateful civil rights march 
at Duke Street, Derry, on 5 October, where 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) baton- 
charged 400 demonstrators in full view of 
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Battle of the Bogside 


The confrontation between 
the Derry Citizens’ Defence 
Association and the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary from 
August 12-14, 1969, became 
one of the most well-known 
episodes of the Troubles. 
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TV cameras from across the world. Rather 
than spelling an end to the campaign, the 
impact of the RUC’s actions was to interna- 
tionalise the demands of the civil rights 
movement, bring thousands more people 
onto the streets, and ultimately split the 
governing Unionist Party. 

The next year began as the previous one 
had ended, with an attack on a civil rights 
march organised by the People’s Democracy, 
a left-wing student grouping that counted 
Bernadette Devlin and Eamonn McCann 
among its early members. Their intended 
route from Belfast to Derry was based on 
the Selma to Montgomery protests organised 
by Martin Luther King Jr., but the march 
was derailed by an ambush of loyalists and 
B Specials, the notorious and almost exclu- 
sively Protestant paramilitary police force, 
on 4 January as it passed Burntollet Bridge 
in County Derry. 

This led to a spiral of increasingly bitter 
clashes between civil rights protesters and 
sections of the nationalist population, on 
the one hand, and the RUC on the other. 
Derry in particular was radicalised by 


months of rioting and the death of Samuel 
Devenney, a 42-year-old taxi driver, as a 
result of internal injuries sustained from a 
police beating he had received in his own 
home. At the same time, opposition to Ter- 
ence O’Neill’s modest reforms intensified in 
the shape of fierce criticism from hard-line 
Unionists and UVF bombs, eventually 
resulting in his resignation as Northern Ire- 
land prime minister. 


FROM CIVIL UNREST TO 
ARMED CONFLICT 


The events of August 1969 can be viewed as 
the point at which Northern Ireland slid 
irreversibly from civil unrest into armed 
conflict. Given the climate, it was widely 
predicted that there would be trouble if the 
loyal order of Apprentice Boys proceeded 
with their annual 12 August parade along 
Derry’s city walls and past the Bogside, a 
working-class nationalist area with a popu- 
lation of around 25,000. 

These fears were realised when rioting 
broke out and swiftly developed into the 
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‘Battle of the Bogside’ as the police, followed 
by a crowd of local loyalists, launched a series 
of baton charges and attempted to advance 
into the area. Over the course of the next 
48 hours the RUC, newly equipped with cs 
gas and more than willing to use it, was suc- 
cessfully repelled by a mass resistance of 
barricades, bricks, and petrol bombs hurled 
by youths strategically positioned on top of 
a block of high-rise flats. Children tore up 
paving stones and brought them to the front 
line for ammunition, women made petrol 
bombs from the 43,000 milk bottles which 
had been appropriated from local diaries. 

With the community now at war with 
the state, first aid stations were established 
to treat casualties and newsletters circulated 
to report on the ongoing battle as well as to 
inform citizens of effective tactics for con- 
fronting ‘the enemy’. TV footage broadcast 
after two days of confrontation showed 
buildings ablaze and dishevelled policemen 
huddled in alleys and doorways, giving the 
appearance of a violent struggle that had 
been lost by the authorities. By this time, 
‘Free Derry’ had effectively seceded. 

Meanwhile, activists from the civil rights 
and republican movements launched pro- 
tests across the north, most notably in Bel- 
fast where sectarian tensions had been 
building during the month of July. On 
133 August, in the west of the city, 1,000 people 
marched to local police stations, where 
rioting ensued and the RUC opened fire on 
young republicans, wounding two. 

What began as a confrontation between 
nationalists and the RUC soon developed 
into sectarian rioting along the streets that 
linked the Falls and Shankill Roads. Events 
took a lethal turn on the night of 14/15 August 
as the RUC and B Specials pushed down the 
Falls, followed by loyalist mobs who pet- 
rol-bombed Catholic houses as they 


proceeded. A similar pattern emerged in the 
Ardoyne district of north Belfast, where 
street fighting had occurred since April and 
brought back powerful memories of the 
1920-22 pogroms for an older generation. 
As in Derry, citizens’ defence committees 
emerged and barricades were erected to 
defend the threatened areas, leading to the 
creation of several autonomous ‘no-go’ zones 
anda pirate radio station named Radio Free 
Belfast. 

The IRA was poorly armed, ill-prepared, 
and had little control over events. The Bel- 
fast leadership of Billy McMillen and Jim 
Sullivan did respond, however, by ordering 
all members onto defensive duties. One small 
unit of former and current volunteers took 
up position on the roof of St. Comgall’s 
school, located at the epicentre of the vio- 
lence, while others exchanged fire with the 
more heavily-armed B Specials and RUC on 
the ground in an attempt to prevent further 
incursions. 

The IRA was unable to prevent a large- 
scale loyalist assault on the small enclave of 
Clonard near the Shankill Road, during 
which a young member of the Fianna (the 
IRA’s youth wing), 15-year-old Gerard 
McAuley, was shot dead and the whole of 
Bombay Street — thirty-six houses in all — 
was razed to the ground. Recent scholarship 
by the historian Brian Hanley has deter- 
mined that these events contributed to the 
disenchantment of new and returning IRA 
members over what they ‘perceived to bea 
failure caused by a concentration on “poli- 
tics”. Incidents like the burning of Bombay 
Street would become part of the founda- 
tional myth of the Provisional IRA, in which 
it was argued that the old leadership now 
residing in the Marxist-leaning Official IRA 
had shown no interest in defence. 


By the morning of 16 August the violence 
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in Belfast had left seven dead and over 400 
injured, the fatalities including loyalist Her- 
bert Roy, shot by the IRA unit at St. Com- 
gall’s, and 9-year-old Catholic boy Patrick 
Rooney, who was killed by an RUC tracer 
bullet as he slept in his bedroom at Divis 
flats. Judge Scarman’s investigation into the 
disturbances found that nearly 2,000 people 
had been forced out of their homes, the 
majority of them Catholics. These events 
helped to set in train the cycle of forced and 
violent displacement of almost 60,000 
people in Belfast alone — primarily Catholic 
or Protestant minorities living in mixed 
housing estates — between 1969 and 1974. 

British troops were sent to the streets of 
Belfast and Derry for the first time since 
1935, deployed by the Labour government 
at the request of Stormont. The army pres- 
ence was widely welcomed as it provided 
some respite from the violence, facilitating 
the disarmament of the B Specials and RUC’s 
withdrawal from the affected areas. British 
officers in charge sometimes acted as advo- 
cates of reform and worked closely with the 
citizens’ defence committees — in many 
cases, the local command of the IRA — to 
secure the negotiated removal of barricades. 
The existing community barricades would, 
however, be replaced by a new type of secu- 
rity infrastructure. Today we know these as 
the ‘peace walls’, more than eighty of which 
still separate working-class Catholic and 
Protestant communities. 

General Jan Freeland, the man in charge 
of operations in the north, had warned 
during an early press conference that ‘the 
honeymoon period between the troops and 
local people is likely to be short-lived’. This 
honeymoon was gradually eroded as the 
army became embedded in policing and 
controlling the community at a time when 
nationalist opinion was radicalising and 


there seemed no prospect of a political res- 
olution. Increasingly, the army became 
involved in heavy-handed operations insti- 
gated by the RUC and was drawn into gun- 
fights with both factions of the IRA. 

The perception that the newly elected 
Heath government was pro-Unionist 
appeared to be confirmed by the introduc- 
tion of the Falls Road curfew on 3-5 July 1970, 
during which the army sealed off the whole 
of the Lower Falls in order to raid houses 
and round up republicans. A deterioration 
in relations followed, and was mirrored on 
the Unionist side as the government sought 
to introduce the so-called Hunt reforms of 
policing. Local vigilante groups such as the 
Shankill Defence Association and tartan 
gangs were beginning to assert themselves 
in Protestant areas, and by 1971 had merged 
into the Ulster Defence Association (UDA). 


WHITHER ORGANISED 
LABOUR? 


The role of labour and class in this period 
has been confined to a footnote in general 
histories of the Troubles. However, the worst 
sectarian violence since the 1930s did prompt 
a response among sections of the trade union 
movement. At the Harland & Wolff ship- 
yard, for instance, trade unionists led by 
senior shop steward Sandy Scott convened 
a mass meeting of the 8,000 strong work- 
force on 15 August 1969, amid reports that 
Catholic workers had not showed up to work 
for fear they would be the target of sectarian 
attacks. 

The meeting unanimously passed a res- 
olution for an end to the violence, appealing 
‘to all responsible people to join with us in 
giving a lead to break the cycle of mutual 
recrimination arising from day to day inci- 
dents’. Stewart was then joined by Jimmy 
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McFall, shop steward with the Boilermakers’ 
Union, as he crossed the barricades on the 
Falls and other parts of Belfast to assure 
Catholic shipwrights of their safety should 
they return to work. This ‘quiet conciliation 
work of the shop stewards who have their 
hearts in the right place’, as it was described 
by Billy Blease, the Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions (ICTU)’s Northern Ireland Officer, 
was repeated in workplaces and communities 
across the north. 

Trade unionists and political represen- 
tatives from the labour tradition were also 
central to the formation of peace committees 
in the four corners of Belfast, which acted 
as mediators in local conflicts and organised 
vigilante patrols to protect minority popu- 
lations under threat. For its part, the Belfast 
Trades Council launched a distress fund for 
working-class families affected by the vio- 
lence. The appeal raised a total of £6,737 in 
donations, mainly from British-based 
unions, and was distributed in the form of 
grants and hampers. 

But, as Matt Collins has noted recently, 
‘these efforts were never generalised across 
the trade union movement as a whole’. For 
many on the left of the movement, the 
ICTU’s response failed to match the severity 
of the situation. In August 1969 the ICTU 
distributed 30,000 copies of its Programme 
for Peace and Progress, a short document 
which endorsed the principle of consent and 
argued for the restoration of order through 
gradual reforms and economic development. 
This practice of publishing manifestos would 
become a key feature of the ICTU’s cautious 
approach in the early phase of the Trou- 
bles — an approach designed to leave politics 
at the factory gates, discourage loyalist trade 
unionism and prevent the type of division 
on ethnic or religious grounds that was typ- 
ical in many other European countries. Only 


in later years, after a number of hard-learned 
lessons, would this escalate to campaigns 
and mass mobilisation. 

When Scarman delivered his final report, 
he praised the work of trade unionists in 
averting a repeat of the 1920-22 workplace 
expulsions and the efforts of peace commit- 
tees to prevent an escalation of tit-for-tat 
pogroms. However, the actions of individual 
trade unionists may have misled observers 
into believing that they had more of a mod- 
erating influence over their members and 
wider communities than was the case. By 
the close of 1971 the situation had been trans- 
formed by a Provisional IRA offensive, the 
Ballymurphy massacre of ten civilians by 
the Parachute Regiment, and the introduc- 
tion of internment without trial, a decision 
that came about partly as a result of 6,000 
shipyard workers marching through Belfast 
to demand that such a policy be imple- 
mented. Far from curbing republican vio- 
lence, internment led to mass round-up of 
Catholic civilians and acted as a recruiting 


Life under siege 


British soldiers became a 
daily presence in the Catholic 
Falls Road area of west 
Belfast 
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sergeant for the IRA. 

The year that followed, 1972, was one of 
atrocities: Bloody Sunday, Bloody Friday, 
and 496 fatalities. As the death toll mounted 
the communist trade unionist Andy Barr, 
who had been one of many to lose friends 
over his efforts to maintain working-class 
cooperation in August ’69, told delegates at 
an ICTU conference that the north had now 
descended into ‘sectarian war’. And although 
the British government had prorogued Stor- 
mont and instituted direct rule from 
London, by then the British presence in the 
north had become as much an object of hos- 
tility as the Unionist government had before. 

Over the next thirty years the Troubles 
would cost approximately 3,700 lives, with 
many more injured or suffering the trauma 
of having lost loved ones. The impact of the 
violence fell heaviest on working-class com- 
munities in terms of stunted economic 
development, widening divisions, and most 
significantly, human costs. Working-class 
districts were the main Troubles battle- 
grounds, the sites of some of the worst atroc- 
ities and the areas where armed groups were 
most active. One study determined that 
90 per cent of those charged with political- 
ly-motivated offences were unemployed or 
engaged in semi-skilled or unskilled labour. 
For many the 1969 People’s Democracy 
poster, ‘The Falls Road burns, Malone Road 
fiddles’, a reference to Belfast’s working-class 
and affluent districts, still holds as a 
descriptor of the immediate and long-term 
effects of the conflict. 


LEGACY 


The Good Friday Agreement (GFA) of 
1998 succeeded in curtailing the Troubles 
by removing the main non-state armed 
actors from the theatre of war and 


instituting a widely endorsed system of devo- 
lution and political power-sharing. Yet the 
wounds of the conflict remain raw and toa 
large degree the sectarian divisions which 
prefigured the GFA continue to be reflected 
in the segregation of communities and polar- 
isation of political life. There is an absence 
of substantive political agreement on how 
to address the legacy of the past, while issues 
of identity and cultural expression have 
given rise to political instability and discon- 
tent at a community level. 

The class question also continues to 
haunt Northern Ireland. There is little evi- 
dence that the people living in socially 
deprived, segregated areas that bore the 
brunt of the Troubles have gained substan- 
tially from the peace process. Rather the 
impact of neoliberal peacebuilding and aus- 
terity have combined with the legacy of the 
conflict to produce a toxic environment of 
low educational attainment, unemployment, 
child and adult poverty, drug and alcohol 
abuse, high levels of crime, and acute mental 
health problems caused in part by the trans- 
mission of trans-generational trauma. The 
police are struggling to maintain legitimacy 
in these areas and ‘dissident’ paramilitaries 
are moving into the vacuum to recruit 
among the marginalised youth, pledging an 
escalation of violence if the national ques- 
tion is not resolved in their favour. 

These are the rocky foundations upon 
which the GFA was established and, more 
than twenty years on, is struggling to deliver 
a transformed conflict and positive peace. 
Although Brexit has contributed to the 
crisis, its roots run far deeper. The ancien 
régime of the Orange state is gone, making 
a return to the violence of 1969 unlikely, but 
it has yet to be replaced with a transforma- 
tive economic and political system. We are 
in between worlds. 


Sean Byers works for 
Trademark Belfast, a 
trade union-based 
organisation focused on 
research, political 
education and post- 
conflict transformation. 
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A lasting divide 


Twenty years after the Good 
Friday Agreement, politics in 
the north of Ireland remains 
sectarian — and peace 
walls continue to divide 
communities. 
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LAURA PIDCOCK ON WHAT IT MEANS 
TO BE WORKING CLASS, WHY THE 
ESTABLISHMENT IS SO AFRAID OF 

CLASS ANALYSIS AND HOW A 
POLITICS BASED ON CLASS CAN 
EMPOWER COLLECTIVE ACTION. 


Backgrounds by Maria Medem 


OR MANY YEARS, starting with the Thatcher 
governments but continuing through the 
New Labour years, talking about class in 
political circles was almost taboo. 

Certainly, within the political main- 
stream, class was considered an anachronism 
best left in the past. For Thatcherites, class 
was a prison to be escaped. They envisaged 
a classless, aspirational society. For New 
Labour, the association with class, and the 
working class in particular, was seen as an 
electoral liability. 

More recently, particularly in the media 
and in academic circles, there has been a 
renewed discussion of class, but the idea that 
it is an outdated concept that should be 
consigned to history still lingers. 

That is illustrated by that fact that, 
whenever I write a social media post about 
what is happening to working-class people 
under this government, or utter the words 
‘working class’ in a TV interview, or dare to 
describe myself as working class, there is an 
almost inevitable flurry of comments or 
emails from people asking me to explain 
what I mean or demanding that I stop using 
the phrase. 

There is, among our own supporters, a 
sense that the Labour Party using the term 
‘working class’ isn’t going to help win over 
the people who would never identify that 
way. It is seen as backward-looking, not the 
look a ‘progressive party’ should aspire to. I 
understand where these ideas come from, 
but I see it differently: in my view, we need 
to talk about class more, not less. 

The way I see it, class is the single most 
important aspect of a person’s life. It shapes 
the way our lives are lived, the way we come 
into the world, our health, our educational 
opportunities, and even how long we live. 
Does that mean that other experiences don’t 
matter? Of course not. Skin colour, sex, 


sexual orientation, religious belief, and other 
aspects of a person’s identity are hugely 
important. They contribute to multiple 
oppressions that combine with someone’s 
class position in society. 

There are many theories of class. Billions 
of words have been devoted to explaining it 
by sociologists and economists, historians, 
and journalists. That can make it seem com- 
plex. But class, to me, is actually quite a 
simple concept: it is about what wealth 
people have and how they have acquired it. 
Class, in its essence, is about what people 
own and the power that wealth allows 
someone to wield. 

My dad had a simple explanation of class, 
which he passed on to me. When I was first 
taught theories of class, he used to explain 
it like this: ‘Laura, do I need to get up 
tomorrow? Do I have to get up and go to 
work?’ I would reply with ‘yes’, because I 
knew that if he didn’t go to work, he would 
miss important things and the cumulative 
effect of this would be that, eventually, he 
would lose his job. He would follow up by 
saying ‘And what would happen if I lost my 
job?’ I knew that, owing to having no savings, 
we would no longer be able to pay the 
mortgage. 

If we weren’t able to pay the mortgage, 
further down the line, the bank would take 
the house back, and even though my mum 
and dad had been making those mortgage 
payments every month, on time, for years 
and years, it wouldn’t take the bank long to 
repossess the house. My dad would conclude, 
‘and that, Laura, tells you what class we are: 
we have no savings, because we cannot save. 
We own nothing that could allow us not to 
work and therefore we are working class’. 

That’s a simple definition, but it works 
for me. The overwhelming majority of the 
people that I represent are working class 


because they must work to live — and they 
do not have the luxury of savings, invest- 
ments, or inheritance to fall back on. Those 
combination of factors determine most of 
our existences. 

Of course, many people who work to live 
do not identify as working class. That is not 
acoincidence. Thatcher’s politics were based 
on the idea of a meritocracy: that you could 
work your way out of poverty and reach a 
‘middle class’ status, rejecting the solidarity 
and togetherness of being part of a work- 
ing-class community in order to aspire for 
your own progression in a more individual- 
ised society. This vision offered the lure of 
comfort and safety that wealth, even limited 
wealth, brings. 

What that does, however, for many 
people, is make them think they are safer 
within this economic system than they really 
are. It’s a kind of ‘false consciousness’. Higher 
earners, who have a holiday or two a year, 
who are able to pay their bills reasonably 
comfortably, are lulled into a sense of secu- 
rity. They believe that they are shielded 
permanently from poverty. But most of those 
who believe they have risen from the working 
class never truly leave that insecurity behind. 

What happens when someone on a com- 
fortable income becomes unwell and can no 
longer work? Or makes a mistake at work 
and is fired? Say they are made redundant 
or happen to have a hostile employer who 
has taken a dislike to them. Employment 
rights enforcement is so weak in the UK 
today, that without being a member of a 
trade union, that person’s chance of holding 
onto their job is slim. 

When secure employment is becoming 
ararity, when decent jobs are so hard to find, 
when wages are so low for so many, it only 
takes a few months out of work for most of 
what passes for our ‘middle class’ to get into 
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serious trouble. And with a diminishing 
safety net after years of austerity, the slide 
can come quickly. 

What is the difference between this 
person and someone working as a cleaner 
on minimum wage? The shock might be 
absorbed for a little while longer. They may 
have assets that they can sell, or some sav- 
ings. Their monthly disposable income may 
be much higher than their minimum wage 
colleague. But all it takes is a job loss, or a 
debt spiral, or even a bad investment, and 
their status as someone who has ‘escaped’ 
the working class won’t mean very much for 
very long. 

Clearly, it’s not just those who feel them- 
selves to be better off who side with an estab- 
lishment that does not represent them. 
Many working-class people vote against their 
interests. That is not a new phenomenon, 
it has been going on for decades. In the dis- 
tant past it was about deference. More 
recently, our media and especially our right- 
wing tabloid newspapers bear a large respon- 
sibility. Years of propaganda has entrenched 
views which do great damage to the soli- 
darity of a diverse working class, such as the 
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targeting of migrants, or so-called ‘benefit 
scroungers. This aids those who want to 
divide us. 

At the same time, we are seeing people 
whose self-definition may be middle class 
and who in the past may have expected to 
walk into secure jobs, but who are now thrust 
into precarious employment despite having 
been through higher education and having 
had some of the privileges not afforded to 
young working-class people. 

This has changed the class dynamic in 
Britain. Many young people today have the 
same relationship to work, based on a lack 
of security and an inability to save, as those 
generations who built the labour movement 
in decades past. Increasing numbers of 
people who see themselves through the 
prism of different class backgrounds now 
realise that capitalism cannot create a society 
that works for all and take principled stances 
against that system. 

Why does this matter? Well, if we fail to 
see how class fundamentally determines our 
position and experience in society, we can 
be lulled into thinking that someone like 
Boris Johnson or Nigel Farage represents 
the interests of working people. Once we 
have a class analysis, that changes very 
quickly. People who are class conscious can 
see Johnson and Farage as figures who chose 
political office to represent a different class: 
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those who live off wealth rather than work, 
who have the deep security that wealth pro- 
vides even after years of austerity and the 
economic shocks to the system. 

The Left’s project we have all been part 
of since 2015 is under threat if we fail to take 
seriously the challenge represented by the 
radical right centred around Boris Johnson. 
The reinvigoration of a diverse class politics 
is part of the solution. If we fail to call out 
the appropriation of anti-establishment and 
class-based arguments by the populists of 
the Right, we will be in trouble. We have to 
reiterate and explain how Trump, Johnson, 
and Farage actually entrench the interests 
ofa ruling class — the exact opposite of what 
they claim. 

Being working class, and acknowledging 
its power, has unbelievable collective poten- 
tial for change. Because, even accounting 
for all the complexities, the vast majority of 
people have this relationship to the economy 
and the establishment which controls it. It 
follows that, together, we have the power to 
fundamentally change society to benefit our 
interests. Workers need to own the term 
working class, no matter how comfortable 
they think they are. 

I don’t apologise for having a class-based 
political outlook. For years, it was unfash- 
ionable, but in an economy like ours, it 
makes more and more sense. I am happy that 
the Labour Party, too, now foregrounds class 
politics and that we will go into a general 
election to speak for our class — work- 
ing-class people, the majority of people. We 
should be unashamed about that. It does not 
mean excluding anyone from our ranks. 
Tony Benn was born into privilege but 
fought for working-class interests most of 
his political life. It is about focusing on the 
collective power we have, and on solidarity 
as ameans to achieve it. 


Laura Pidcock is the 
shadow minister for 
business, energy, and 
industrial strategy. She 
is the Labour MP for 
North West Durham. 
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T THE END OF A LONG DECADE of convul- 
sion, collapse, and insurgency, there is little 
sign of how the next phase of geopolitical 
history might pan out. Against an ominous 
backdrop of Brexit, recession, trade war and 
far-right demagoguery, even the more san- 
guine among us must dig deep to recover 
Gramsci’s ‘optimism of the will’ as we pre- 
pare to enter the 2020s. But whatever the 
outcome of the present crisis, one thing 
seems fairly certain: the United Kingdom is 
approaching a long overdue climacteric, and 
seems unlikely to survive in the 
long-term. 

In fact it is surely no hyperbole to suggest 
that the ‘Break-Up of Britain’ prophesied by 
Tom Nairn some forty years ago may now 
finally be upon us. A united Ireland is looking 
increasingly imminent (or at least tenta- 
tively possible). Similarly, Scottish indepen- 
dence seems probable in the next quarter 
century, even if the more complex case of 
Wales means that a wholesale Four Nations 
rupture is far from a foregone conclusion. 

Many socialists will feel a degree of 
ambivalence about this nationalist narrative. 
On the one hand, the tradition of leftist 
sympathy with Scottish, Irish and Welsh 
national causes is long running and honour- 
able. It has frequently centred on areas of 
genuine common cause (think of Irish 
socialist James Connolly’s heroic struggle 
against British Imperialism, or, more 
recently, the 2014 Yes campaign for Scottish 
independence, which indirectly prefigured 
the grassroots radicalism of Labour’s renewal 
under Jeremy Corbyn). 

But there are obvious pitfalls to a socialist 
strategy that is guided by a desire to break-up 
Britain by merely exhuming the corpses of 
the four medieval nations, not least that this 
will also entail the resurrection of English 
nationalism — by far the most dangerous 


and rotten cadaver of them all. Without 
dismissing the claims of small-nation inde- 
pendence completely, and without suc- 
cumbing to forms of Anglo-British unionism 
that will probably always tend towards reac- 
tion and imperialism, might there be other, 
more daring ways of conceptualising the 
so-called British Isles, beyond resuscitating 
the imagined national communities of the 
past? 


Fortress London 


A good place to start is by remembering that 
the basic geo-economic pattern of the islands 
is not especially national in emphasis. Rather 
than thinking of a monarchical, conservative 
‘United Kingdom, or alternatively of a triad 
of small nations arrayed in opposition to 
quasi-imperial ‘England’, we would do well 
to grasp that the main structural feature of 
the archipelago — even allowing for partial 
Irish autonomy post 1922 — is the towering 
economic and cultural dominance of 
London and the south-east of England over 
all other areas. 

Because of the inordinate power and 
wealth of the capital and its surrounding 
campagna, England is itself subject to the 
same sort of centre-margins dynamic cur- 
rently driving separatist sentiment in the 
peripheral nations. Around two thirds of 
England’s vast population of 55 million lives 
outside of the south-east, much of it in some 
of the most impoverished regions in northern 
Europe (according to most calculations, by 
contrast, London is the richest metropolitan 
area in the continent as a whole). 

The hierarchical pattern which places 
London at the heart ofa radically concentric 
polity has existed since at least as far back 
as the rise of a centralised English state in 
the late Anglo-Saxon period. But during the 


THE UNITED KINGDOM IS UNLIKELY TO 
SURVIVE IN ITS CURRENT FORM. NOW IS 
THE TIME FOR SOCIALISTS TO IMAGINE 


WHAT COMES NEXT. 
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neoliberal period it has become decidedly 
more pronounced, as deregulated, super-rich 
London has sucked jobs, investment and 
economic migrants away from the north and 
west of the country, and into the financial- 
ised vortex of the English south-east. 

As such, instead of viewing the islands 
through an outmoded Four Nations para- 
digm, we might think of them as being 
divided by a more meaningful ‘border’, which 
cuts off the prosperous megalopolis of the 
south-east from the remainder of the 
archipelago. 

Grasping this basic structural truth is 
profoundly depressing in some ways. It 
underlines how the peculiar combination 
of feudal mythopoeia and capitalist func- 
tionality that sustains the Anglo-British state 
hinges on a kind of fortress mentality, 
whereby its establishment is materially and 
psychologically barricaded behind the walls 
of a monolithic, imperial mega-city. 

Yet it is also empowering to think of ways 
of upending the south-by-southeast orien- 
tation of the islands. While the London-cen- 
tric unionist establishment propounds the 
difference-denying fiction of ‘Britishness’, 
and nationalists counter this by avowing 
various postmodern dreams of nationhood 
(from Scottish Independence to more 
dubious calls to reawaken ‘English identity’), 
socialist energies would be far better directed 
at envisioning a completely new civic archi- 
tecture, one that would emphatically shift 
the balance of power away from the hyper- 
trophied south-east corner of the islands. 


Meta-Regionalism 


Devolution of government to the English 
regions — all of which have a population 
equivalent to or greater than that of Scotland 
(5 million), Wales (3 million) and the island 


of Ireland (7 million) — is one obvious way 
of achieving this. The campaign for regional 
devolution, which has gathered in strength 
in successive waves since the social demo- 
cratic post-war years, is now a fairly main- 
stream tendency, with advocates even among 
the latter-day Conservative elite. George 
Osborne’s ‘Northern Powerhouse’ scheme 
was an ill-fated recent example of this 
tendency. 

But while regional devolution should 
certainly play a key role in any future Labour 
administration, implementing even a radical 
form of regionalism will not in itself be 
enough to defeat the supremacy of the Lon- 
don-centric capitalist state. In order to truly 
equalise the islands, and bring about a multi- 
vocal polity with something resembling an 
egalitarian relationship between their com- 
ponent parts, we need to think creatively 
about how to build up a second major centre 
of gravity, in order to counterbalance the 
quasi-imperial centre that is London and 
the Home Counties. 

Cultivating a ‘second city’ — Manchester 
or Birmingham are the most likely con- 
tenders in the English context — is often 
suggested as a means of reorienting the map 
of the islands (and of course twentieth-cen- 
tury nationalist movements produced actual 
capital cities of varying statuses in Dublin, 
Cardiff and Edinburgh). But as we see in the 
case of latter-day Manchester and its requi- 
sition by a culture of corporate boosterism, 
building up a second-tier urban centre in 
the image of the capital is likely merely to 
replace a concentric with a bicentric form 
of hegemony — giving rise to two corrupt 
capitalist metropolises rather than just one. 

Rather than settling on a plan to 
empower one or two chosen cities some- 
where in the English middle, we should 
devise a way in which the northern and 


Nothing other than a complete breaking 
apart of England's outlines can ever suiceest 
In evening out its jadded inequalities. 
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western parts of the islands combine together 
to realise their shared potential, and even 
their common identity. Instead of a break-up 
of Britain along archaic nationalist lines, we 
should break apart England itself and repo- 
sition its fringes in close alliance with Welsh, 
Scottish and Irish nation-regions, in order 
to ensure that the centre-margins dynamic 
of the archipelago is radically and perma- 
nently overturned. 


Dream Archipelago 


At this point we must cross over a little way 
into the realms of sci-fi conjecture. Any geo- 
graphical levelling would do well to proceed 
from the underlying truth that islands as a 
whole are comprised of two large ‘meta-re- 
gions’. On the one hand, we might think of 
a ‘South-East Corner’ oriented around 
London and the south-east, on the other, a 
‘North-West Triangle’, in which the non-En- 
glish nations are joined by the peripheral 
English regions. 

There are several possible ways of 
building up a north-west mega-region as a 
second geopolitical centre of gravity to stand 
in counterweight to the South-East Corner 
of the islands. One would be the setting up 
of an interlinked urban zone incorporating 
the major cities of the Triangle — the 
northern English cities, in addition to 
Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. A high speed 
rail link, somewhat on the model of the 
‘Northern Powerhouse network’ or ‘HS3’ 
proposal, could be the structural glue that 
holds such a network together. 

To provide a focal point for this alterna- 
tive sphere, the northern portion of the zone 
could be oriented around a new administra- 
tive centre somewhere near the Anglo-Scot- 
tish border — a hub of the network which 


could act as a ‘soft capital’ for whatever new 
arrangement is devised for the islands as a 
whole after the demise of the UK (for 
example, a federal union along the lines of 
the EU, with no customs barriers, full 
freedom of movement, close diplomatic ties, 
and so on). 

Whatever the practicalities, the basic 
principle of building up a transnational net- 
work of cities organised around a new admin- 
istrative hub represents a far better postscript 
to the United Kingdom than both brute 
nationalism, and the various trickle-down 
schemes like the Northern Powerhouse 
phantasm proposed by neoliberals like 
George Osborne. 

The geographical pattern of inequality 
in England is so ancient and so deep-seated 
that nothing other than a complete breaking 
apart of its outlines can ever succeed in eve- 
ning out its jagged inequalities. Any pro- 
spective socialist government that is serious 
about reform must realise this, and start 
planning for a future which transcends 
nationalism rather than retreating into the 
kingdoms of the past. 


Alex Niven is a writer, 
editor, and lecturer in 
English at Newcastle 
University. His books 
include Folk Opposition, 
Definitely Maybe 33 1/3, 
and the forthcoming 
New Model Island. 
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T THE END OF AUGUST the Communica- 
tion Workers Union (CWU) announced that 
we would be balloting 110,000 frontline 
postal workers for strike action in Royal 
Mail. The last time we did so, back in 2017, 
we delivered a huge 89% Yes vote on a 74% 
turnout. As one of the few truly national 
and strongly unionised employers in the UK, 
Royal Mail is heading towards one of the 
biggest industrial disputes we have seen in 
this country for years — and it’s a dispute 
that has its roots in the course of liberalisa- 
tion and privatisation that began in October 
2012. 


While the CwWU ran a huge public cam- 
paign to prevent the sell-offin the first place, 
once it happened we needed to protect our 
members and the public from the inevitable 
attacks that private ownership would bring. 
All of the commentary from City investors 
in the run-up to Royal Mail being sold was 
that staff were being overpaid, and it needed 
to adopt the sort of bogus self-employment 
model that new parcel companies like Yodel 
and Amazon were relying on. Ditching the 
longstanding legal obligation to provide a 
mail service for six days a week, they said, 
would help realise billions in cost savings 


THE CWU'S #WERISEAGAIN CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MARKET REFORMS OF THE POSTAL 
SERVICE IS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIAL BATTLES OF THE DECADE. 
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and profits. To the banks and hedge funds 
our 500-year-old public asset was little more 
than a get-rich-quick scheme. 

Inthe run-up to the sale we balloted our 
members and Royal Mail was forced to nego- 
tiate what was a groundbreaking legal agree- 
ment with the union, which restricted what 
the new private management could do. This 
prevented it from joining the race to the 
bottom on employment standards with a 
ban on the introduction of zero hours con- 
tracts; prevented any moves to water-down 
existing terms and conditions or to introduce 
a two-tier workforce; and brought in tight 
controls on the use of temporary, part-time, 
or agency work. These were significant wins 
for staff in Royal Mail. Alongside this, the 
agreement prevented the outsourcing or 
selling off of any part of the company and 
embedded the voice of the workforce 
through the union at both a local and a 
national level. 

Of course, this hasn’t prevented every 
problem from privatisation. Shareholders 
have still been able to take out over £1 billion 
in dividends and scale back services for the 
public. But it has blocked some of the worst 
attacks Royal Mail staff and those who rely 
on its services would otherwise have seen. 
So, inevitably, this agreement and the public 
ethos of Royal Mail have come under 
increasing pressure. In 2017, the union was 
again forced to ballot our members and we 
secured a fresh deal that built on the legal 
protections. This meant Royal Mail com- 
mitted to a flightpath to taking four hours 
off the working week for full time staff. At 
a time when workers have been under 
increasing pressure across the board, these 
sorts of deals demonstrated the value of a 
strong workplace trade union. 

But now this is something Royal Mail 
wants to call time on. In 2018, it appointed 


Fight for the future 


Workers in Royal Mail see the impending battle 
as alast stand against the liberalisation of the 
company. 
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a new CEO, Rico Back, who had previously 
been in charge of GLS — Royal Mail’s Euro- 
pean parcel business. He’s no stranger toa 
decent pay packet, having received a £6 mil- 
lion ‘golden hello’ just for taking up his new 
job, not that the workforce he employed in 
GLS would know it. Like many parcel 
delivery companies in the UK, it has relied 
on bogus self-employment to pay frontline 
workers as little as €3 per hour. Gunter Wall- 
raff, a journalist with German TV channel 
RTL, spent months working undercover in 
GLS. He exposed people working 14-hour 
days without a break, suffering harassment, 
and being ‘ruined physically, nervously, and 
financially’ by what he described as ‘modern 
slavery’ in the business. 

The culture Rico Back has brought to 
the top of Royal Mail appears to regard these 
Victorian working practices not as a relic 
from the past but the model for the future. 
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Casualising labour 


Royal Mail’s proposed 
reforms mark a turn away 
from the security workers 
once enjoyed under public 
ownership. 
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Meeting the union for the first time earlier 
this year, he told us that Royal Mail is his 
company, he can do what he wants with it, 
and he sees no reason to engage with the 
CWwu. And he’s been true to his word. In the 
past four months alone there have been three 
major announcements that will significantly 
hit staff without any discussion with the 
union — despite our agreements requiring 
proper strategic engagement. 

The 2012 legal protections, which 
stopped the rapacious asset-stripping the 
private shareholders have been pushing for, 
are being torn up by the new management 
team. They have also made the first moves 
to separate, and ultimately break up and sell 
off, parts of the company — starting with 
Parcelforce this October. And, under their 
new plans, Royal Mail would scrap the pro- 
tections for staff that have prevented a race 
to the bottom on terms and conditions. 
There appears to be no desire on Royal Mail’s 
part to honour our agreements and to give 
the union a say. 

Most worryingly for the public, it is also 
refusing to commit to the six-day universal 
service, with its legal obligation coming up 
for review by the regulator Ofcom. Not only 
is Royal Mail refusing to defend it, but its 
new strategy is designed to take profitable 
work away from the core service, which will 
inevitably make it unsustainable in the 
future. This is the beginning of the end for 
a daily postal service provided to all parts of 
the country, something that many small 
businesses and individuals rely on. For staff, 
the move to a five-day service will mean 
20,000 job losses at a stroke. 


These are crucial times for the future of 
the industry. But in the here and now too 
CWU members are making it clear that they 
are sick and tired of the relentless demands 
on daily workload, which has created a cul- 
ture of bullying and constant cost-cutting, 
directly threatening the wellbeing of the 
workforce. As a result, we have seen a huge 
spike in conduct and attendance cases being 
used to target staff and union 
representatives. 

And of course, technology is playing a 
role in this battle. Royal Mail is trying to 
track and monitor delivery staff every second 
of the day while they are out on their rounds. 
For postal workers — who once enjoyed the 
freedom to engage with customers and who 
were previously empowered whilst out on 
delivery — this all-too-often feels like 
wearing a prison tag. We understand the 
need for technology to improve services and 
as part of an agenda to grow the business, 
but this method of ‘modernising’ an industry 
will do neither. 

So, once again, we find ourselves in a 
place where we have to take a stand. At the 
end of September the CWU will be balloting 
over 110,000 frontline workers in Royal Mail 
for strike action. Our reps are already holding 
gate meetings with members across the 
country in a show of strength that few 
unions in this country can match. And we 
are asking the public to back their postal 
workers in a dispute that goes to the very 
heart of how a company and a service should 
be run. 

So please show your support on social 
media. Our members are using the hashtag 
#WeRiseAgain to show their determination 
to fight for a better future for themselves 
and their customers. Let them know whose 
side you are on. This battle is not just for 
postal services — it’s a milestone in the fight 
to protect every service our communities 
rely upon from the corrosive impact of 
privatisation. 


Dave Ward is the 
general secretary of the 
Communication 
Workers Union (CWU). 
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ARENA. WHY HAVE SO MANY WORKERS 
TURNED TOWARDS THEM? 
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ON I SEPTEMBER right-wing populist party 
Alternative fiir Deutschland (AfD) achieved 
stunning second place finishes in two former 
East German regions, Brandenburg, and 
Saxony. Its 23.5 per cent of the vote in the 
former and 27.5 per cent in the latter marked 
a significant breakthrough two years after 
the AfD had become the largest opposition 
party in the national parliament or 
Bundestag. 

Over seventy years after the defeat of 
Nazism, the rise of the AfD has sent shock- 
waves through the German political system. 
What’s more, their success owes significantly 
to support from parts of the working class. 
The AfD received a disproportionate number 
of votes from trade unionists in the 2017 
federal election (15 per cent, compared to 
12.6 per cent overall); in the eastern states 
the party even managed to win 22 per cent 
of trade union votes. This led the Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, one of Germany’s 
leading newspapers, to ask whether a new 
right-wing workers’ movement was 
emerging. 

But what is behind this lurch to the right 
among workers? To answer this question we 
set about investigating workers’ responses 
to the 2008 economic crash, which provides 
the backdrop to the rise of the populist right 


across the West. 


Since 2010, with the help of the Rosa 
Luxemburg Foundation, we have mapped 
the changes in German workers’ attitudes 
to crisis, politics, and the far-right. During 
this time, we encountered a striking contrast 
between the picture of a successful German 
economy — one that triumphed as global 
export leader until early 2019 and pushed 
unemployment in the domestic market to 
under 5 per cent — and howit was perceived 
by its workers. 


Workers and Crisis 


In our research we found a different percep- 
tion of the crisis among workers than is 
generally portrayed in public discourse. 
Workers did not see 2008 as conjunctural 
but rather as something that was ongoing. 
‘There’s always crisis’ was the dominant 
opinion, with the crash just another phase 
in a seemingly endless cycle of pressure on 
working conditions, demands for flexibility, 
and performance testing. 

For workers, ‘crisis’ was experienced in 
the workplace as permanent restructuring, 
as well as questioning of qualifications, expe- 
rience, and professional status. Anger 
emerged from this among a segment of the 
workforce, but it remained without a defined 
target — meaning it did not lead to wide- 
spread protest or resistance. Furthermore, 
the demands raised by the workers were 
increasingly difficult to address in a finance- 
driven market economy. 

Germany overcame the financial crisis 
relatively rapidly, leading many in the trade 
unions to expect that successful crisis cor- 
poratism would lead to stronger represen- 
tation of workers’ interests in the political 
field. However, we noticed no such devel- 
opment. In fact, the ‘crisis of representation’ 
continued unbroken. The state was per- 
ceived to be captured by political and eco- 
nomic elites and the delegitimisation of the 
organs of institutional politics continued 
apace. This became a breeding ground for 
the extreme right’s anti-establishment 
criticisms. 

But if the immediate aftermath of the 
economic crash saw systemic obstruction 
and political locking out of criticism and 
anger, this period was broken by the so-called 
‘refugee crisis’ in autumn 2015. The refugees 
and asylum applicants who had made it to 


Germany became a target of popular anger, 
planes for the projection of rage and per- 
ceived helplessness, while the right- 
ward-turning AfD positioned itself to speak 
for popular anger against a political estab- 
lishment that many felt had locked them 
out. This marked a turning point in the 
history of post-war Germany. 


Populism and the Workplace 


Although migration is not the cause, it func- 
tioned as a catalyst for increased everyday 
racism and prejudice. Since the refugee 
crisis’, right-wing orientations on social ques- 
tions are now more openly expressed. 
Migrants, refugees, and asylum seekers came 
to be perceived by some workers as messen- 
gers of misfortune on the one hand, a mirror 
of our own social vulnerability, as well as 
representing a social bottom above which 
they can still raise themselves. 

This is where the particularities of right- 
wing populism come into play. Alongside 
and sometimes instead of situating social 
disputes on a vertical axis — between ‘above’ 
and ‘below’, or, in class terms, between cap- 
ital and labour — populism tends to con- 
struct a horizontal politics of ‘us’ against 
‘the others’. In the hands of right-wing pop- 
ulists the vacuous notion of ‘us’ is redefined 
along national and ethnic lines. 

The AfD’s electoral successes have had 
the effect of normalising right-wing preju- 
dice. Trade union opposition to this is crit- 
icised by some parts of the workforce, 
arguing that the AfD ought to be treated as 
a party ‘like any other’. The line of demar- 
cation vis-a-vis ultimately anti-democratic 
politics has, unfortunately, grown increas- 
ingly blurred. 

The multi-ethnic composition of work- 
forces can partially function as a ‘firewall’ 
against everyday racism. According to our 
survey, however, this only works where 
workplace integration has been successfully 
practiced against ethnic division over a 
longer time. We also observed a reconstitu- 
tion in worldviews, forms of living, and 
political outlooks among migrants during 
this period. 

It would be wrong to deny that right- 
wing activists have a sense for processes of 
workplace transformation. They often 
appear as those ‘taking care’ of the ‘minor 
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everyday concerns’, combined with the crit- 
icism that works councils and trade unions 
no longer operate in the interests of workers 
but as mediators between workers and man- 
agement at best, more oriented towards the 
latter in terms of appearance and 
experience. 

Climate change provides a useful 
example of how the populist right are wea- 
ponising perceived left-wing causes against 
the trade union movement. The AfD regard 
climate change as ‘fake’, and advocate for 
maintaining production of fossil fuel engines 
as a contribution to securing the employ- 
ment of automobile workers, as well as the 
continuation of anthracite mining in 
western Germany and lignite mining in the 
east. 

For some workers, that approach by the 
AfD offers an illusory promise of security 
against the politics of the social-ecological 
transformation advocated by the left and 
liberal parties, and the unions themselves. 


Seeds of Discord 


Capitalism and its crises were a constant 
presence in the answers of the workers we 
surveyed. A central finding of our investi- 
gation is the conclusion that contradictions 
are intensifying in the world of work. 
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‘There’s always crisis, people said, ‘but it’s 
getting worse’. 

The dimensions are multi-faceted, 
ranging from anxiety over how long a work- 
er’s job might be safe, growing unrest about 
accelerated flexibilisation, a constant mix 
of out- and insourcing, the ongoing 
unbounding of work, working hours and 
conditions, and the extension ofa wide belt 
of precarious employment around no-lon- 
ger-secure core workforces. Rising pressure 
to perform is almost always at the forefront 
of problem descriptions. 

New processes of transformation (digi- 
tisation, decarbonisation, new transnational 
value chains) have added to older experi- 
ences of rationalisation and restriction to 
raise the tempo of change and expand inse- 
curity. This also applies to more qualified 
workers, for whom market-driven self-di- 
rection and promises of autonomy mutate 
into losses of control. 

A triad of losses of control, recognition, 
and prospects devalues trade union-based 
solidarity. This occurs at a time in which — 
inversely — the workplace system of order 
tends to be coming apart at the seams. 


TO GUT TRE GROUND FROM 
UNDER TH RIGHT 's FEET WE 
NEED MORE: ANSWERS MUST 
BE PROVIDED 10 LOcsEt Of 

CONTROL, REGOGHITION 


AND PROSPECTS 


Capitalism as an incentive system is based 
ona promise: whoever performs their work 
well and effectively, and qualifies themselves 
for it through education and training, 
receives a promise of (relative) prosperity 
and security. And, if things go well, this is 
followed by upward social mobility. 

This was the foundation of every corpo- 
ratist policy. Our experience is that workers 
feel that promises of security have vanished 
in a regime of unpredictability. Workers 
report that now only ‘raw numbers’ matter, 
people and their labour are written off. 
Where even continuous self-optimisation 
no longer promises to secure advancement, 
one risks slipping into downward mobility. 


The Far-Right Challenge for 
the Unions 


Unlike Germany’s discredited political par- 
ties, trade unions can still claim a degree of 
legitimacy in the country. In their political 
orientation and decisions, the trade unions 
have positioned themselves clearly against 
right-wing populism. Nevertheless, they face 
significant challenges in the practical fight. 
Ever since right-wing populism ceased 
‘hiding behind the curtains’ in the work- 
place, it has developed new tools to advance 
its politics. 

This emergence from the shadows has 
changed the relationship between right-wing 
populism and the trade unions. Trade union 
and right-wing populist activism are no 
longer mutually exclusive. AfD supporters 
can receive support from their fellow workers 
and have that reflected in union positions. 
Today, one sometimes encounters colleagues 
who are engaged in trade union representa- 
tion as well as being active politically for the 
AfD. 

This blows up the two predominant 
union logics: that of unions representing 
workers’ interests without politics, and that 
of unions being aligned to left-wing forces. 
Where right-wing populism or extremism 
makes it into the workplace and is not imme- 
diately linked to an anti-trade union atti- 
tude, it becomes an internal organisational 
and political problem. 

Right-wing populism in the workplace 
can also take on an individual shape separate 
from the trade union or in opposition to it, 
as the allegedly more decisive advocate for 
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the ‘little guy’. Thus, trade union secretaries 
who enter conflict with the populist right 
at workplace assemblies encounter various 
rejections from their own camp. 

Some works councils advise full-time 
colleagues against bringing up politically 
explosive issues like refugee policies and 
migration altogether. Fear of membership 
losses make some trade unions — not only 
in eastern Germany — more careful in how 
they deal with right-wing populists. 

Workers, meanwhile, view the role of 
the trade unions more critically and scepti- 
cally today than they did in the past. The 
message of those we surveyed was: everyday 
trade union work no longer does enough to 
address the processes of downward mobility, 
loss of control, and fear about the future 
harboured by workers. They often can no 
longer effectively protect workers from the 
demands of the market. Trade unions do 
not have a lasting influence on job security 
nor working conditions. 


Turning the Tide 


This is acknowledged in parts of the union 
movement — which is why we see confer- 
ences about ‘transformation’ and ‘the future’. 
But those initiatives offered thus far have 
been inadequate for the challenges posed by 
the right-wing populism. This is, in part, 
because change often seems to be little more 
than new labels: ‘pragmatism’ is replaced 
with the ‘vocabulary of shaping things’, for 
instance. 

The longing glance towards the corpo- 
ratism of years past, the alleged ‘social 
market economy’ — the economic founda- 
tions of which have long since eroded — 
cannot possibly offer a solution in light of 
the increasingly depressing workplace real- 
ities and political threats Germany faces. 


To cut the ground from under the Right’s 
feet we need more: answers must be provided 
to losses of control, recognition, and pros- 
pects, even within the limits of the current 
system. Right-wing populism has positioned 
itself to benefit from the pressures placed 
on workers by an increasingly rapacious 
market. That can only be because ofa failure 
of the union movement to develop their own 
democratic economic responses to these 
problems. 

This calls for a debate in which the pros- 
pects for trade union policies are openly 
contested. Rather than responding to capi- 
tal’s intensification of contradictions with 
corporatist peace offerings, we must 
strengthen trade unions’ organisational 
power through conflict and mobilisation. 

In labour policy terms, this means new 
collective perspectives against a capitalism 
that is tightening the screws of incentive in 
all spheres while also failing to fulfil its prom- 
ises of meritocratic mobility and security. It 
also means organising processes of mobili- 
sation and participation for a democratic, 
interest-based politics from below. These are 
related: mobilisation and participation must 
occur in areas that are charged with interest 
politics (such as incentive policies), and sub- 
stantive labour policy goals (such as influ- 
ence over staff evaluations) must be defined 
in democratic voting and activation 
processes. 

Taking on such a process of transforma- 
tion is, in our view, a decisive labour policy 
answer to the growth of right-wing popu- 
lism. To meet this challenge, we're going to 
need to acknowledge that many of its root 
causes are in the world of work itself. m 


Richard Detje is a 
member of 
WISSENTransfer, a 
scientific association 
for the analysis of 
capitalism and social 
policy, and an editor of 
the journal Sozialismus. 


Dieter Sauer is a social 
scientist at the ISF 
Munchen researching 
work and society. 
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IN THE SUMMER OF 2001, the first meeting of the World 
Social Forum was held under the slogan ‘Another World is 
Possible’. Delegates to this socialist alternative to the World 
Economic Forum stated their intention to disrupt capitalist 
globalisation, champion the rights of the global South, and 
resist American imperialism. Few heeded their rallying cry. 
Just over a decade earlier, the contours of the new global 
system had emerged with the fall of the Soviet Union, and 
free market cheerleaders were all too happy to declare that 
this new global system was now set in stone. History was 
over. Capitalism had won. Globalisation — constructed as 
a neutral, inevitable process — would bring the benefits of 
the free market to the more backwards parts of the world 
if they would only let it in. The planet was suffering from 
an acute collective depression that Mark Fisher termed 
‘capitalist realism’: it would have been easier for most people 
to imagine the end of the world than the end of 
capitalism. 

Seven years later, those same people could have been 
forgiven for thinking that they were living through both. 


The financial crisis of 2008 rocked the global economy to 
its core, exposing the economists’ dreams of taming the 
economic cycle as pure fantasy. When the US housing bubble 
burst, the financial flows that sustained the global banking 
system suddenly ground to a halt. The fictitious capital that 
had been created in asset markets over the preceding decades 
evaporated and many financial institutions, corporations, 
and households found themselves insolvent as a result. The 
financial crisis that had begun in the US housing market 
swept around the world, creating the longest and deepest 
global recession experienced since 1929. Trade and invest- 
ment flows fell sharply, marking the beginning of a slowdown 
in globalisation that endures to this day. 

Political leaders were quick to employ their own version 
of capitalist realist discourse. The financial system must, 
they argued, be saved. There was no alternative. Ordinary 
working people would be the ones to suffer if it was not. 
National governments pumped liquidity into the financial 
system, hiked up deposit insurance, and eventually provided 
their ailing domestic banks with much needed capital. They 
rushed to implement stimulus programmes, cut interest 
rates, and launched the biggest monetary experiment since 
Bretton Woods in the form of quantitative easing. Those 
countries not in control of their own monetary policy found 
themselves facing the wrath of the bond markets. The finan- 
cial crisis swiftly mutated into a sovereign debt crisis, with 
a particularly acute impact on the eurozone. States all over 
the global North looked at the unfolding Greek tragedy 
with horror. Austerity, they claimed, was the only way for- 
ward. In few other parts of the world did austerity proceed 
as swiftly and as brutally as in the UK, where the Conser- 
vative-Liberal Democrat coalition government implemented 
a programme of cuts so harsh that it has been linked to 
120,000 deaths over the last decade. 


Contrasting Futures 


This succession of injustices was shrugged off by centre-left 
parties around the world, themselves unable to imagine that 
there might have been a different way to respond to the 
crisis. In the immediate aftermath of the crash, there didn’t 
seem to be any resistance at all. By 2015, the near collapse 
of global capitalism had come and gone without once 
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threatening the political system that underpinned it. But 
all was not as it seemed. For those in education when the 
financial crisis hit, the spell of capitalist realism was broken. 
Their identities were formed during a time of deep uncer- 
tainty, polarised political discourses, and crumbling insti- 
tutions. They lived through the death of the world of 
neoliberal prosperity, and the birth of the world of post-crisis 
stagnation. They could see the contingency of the existing 
order. Suddenly, another world was possible again. But what 
kind of world would it be? 

Ten and a half years to the day after the collapse of 
Lehman Brothers, the planet was presented with two poten- 
tial futures. On 15 March 2019, a white supremacist opened 
fire on a mosque in Christchurch, New Zealand, killing 
forty-nine people, from young children to the elderly. The 
killer, Brenton Tarrant, posted a ‘manifesto’ on Twitter 
before the shooting, in which he claimed that it was neces- 
sary to create a ‘climate of fear’ for Muslims living in the 
West to prevent a ‘white genocide’. He claimed to have been 
inspired by Dylann Roof, who killed nine African Americans 
in a church in the US, and Anders Breivik, who detonated 
avan bomb in Oslo, killing eight people, and then massacred 
sixty-nine young leftists at a camp for the Worker’s Youth 
League, to publicise his own anti-migrant, anti-Islam 
manifesto. 

On the same day, one million students from all around 
the world took part in an international school strike to pro- 
test politicians’ inaction over climate change. Two thousand 
protests took place in 125 countries, with students from all 
corners of the globe demanding that their governments take 
action to protect their futures. Whilst commentators from 
the mainstream press jeered, students in the UK chanted 
‘Oh Jeremy Corbyn’ in support of the opposition leader, 
whilst holding up banners criticising the Conservative gov- 
ernment. The British demonstrators had their own mani- 
festo. Their rallying cry: ‘Change is needed, and it’s needed 
now!’ 

These were not random, isolated events — they are symp- 
toms of a decaying system. Finance-led growth collapsed in 
2007, leaving stagnation and entropy in its wake. Our polit- 
ical and economic institutions were built during the boom 
and are not equipped to deal with the tensions that have 
arisen since the crash. Ruling elites have buried their heads 
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in the sand, desperately defending the remnants of a dying 
model, whilst everyone else looks into their future and sees 
only hardship and decline. Collective sense-making, super- 
vised by a media out of touch with the conditions faced by 
ordinary people, has broken down. In its place, new narratives 
have emerged among new political communities — whether 
white supremacists on the internet, or climate strikers in 
their schools. All around the world, people are turning to 
one another and saying the same thing: ‘things cannot go 
on as they are’. 

The gravity of this moment is hard to grasp for those 
who lived through the period of stability following the fall 
of the Berlin Wall. But perhaps the most important lesson 
to have emerged from the events of the last decades is that 
no capitalist system can remain stable for long. The global 
economy does not operate according to the predictable laws 
of neoclassical economics, thrown off course only by external 
shocks. Instead, capitalism engenders complexity, meaning 
that even the best organised capitalist economies inevitably 
tend towards chaos. Capitalist political and economic insti- 
tutions attempt to contain complexity by subjecting capi- 
talist societies to rigid hierarchies, in which owners have all 
the wealth and power. But, as Marx has shown us, such 
institutional configurations — whatever their nature, from 


social democratic to free-market libertarian — cannot con- 
tain the chaos unleashed by the profit motive. When these 
institutions can no longer control the contradictions they 
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were designed to accommodate, they strain, and even break. 
Such periods are marked by political, legal, and social 
upheaval, frequent transitions of power, and even 
revolutions. 


A Decaying Order 


The decade since the financial crisis has been one such 
period. Finance-led growth is a system premised upon wage 
suppression and rent extraction by elites — a process that 
creates little of value even as it transfers resources from the 
bottom to the top. With ever more resources controlled by 
the owners of capital, the only thing sustaining Anglo-Amer- 
ican capitalism before the crash was the creation of ever 
greater amounts of debt. But as this debt has dried up, the 
stagnation created by a system premised upon rising 
inequality has been revealed. Economics increasingly resem- 
bles a zero-sum game, in which more for one group means 
less for another. And those with the political power are using 
it to monopolise the shrinking gains from growth for them- 
selves. As long as the foundations of our finance-led growth 
model remain the same, then these contradictions will con- 
tinue to escalate. 

In this febrile political climate, the so-called centre — 
committed to propping up the status quo — cannot hold. 
When the liberal establishment decries the rise of ‘populism’, 
they are demonstrating once again that they lack any under- 
standing of the current political moment. The disdain 
directed at those who attempt to create political change 
outside of the ‘civilised’ institutions of liberal democracy 
involves a total failure to understand that those institutions 
no longer work — something that is quite easy to forget 
when you are situated comfortably inside them. Rather than 
articulating a vision of what a new society could look like, 
the liberal elite comfort themselves by suggesting techno- 
cratic tweaks to various policy areas in an attempt to make 
the system work again. The old order is sinking, and the 
ruling classes are rearranging the deck chairs. 

Elites may continue to claim that ‘there is no alternative’, 
but deep down they know that capitalist realism is dead. 
The students who took strike action to protest the death of 
their planet are not bound by its constraints. But neither 
are the far-right extremists we see on our TV screens — either 


those who inhabit positions of power, or those who conduct 
brutal acts of mass-slaughter. Only those who know that a 
new world is coming can prepare for its arrival, and today, 
we face a choice between socialism and barbarism. When 
the international financial press praised the election of far- 
right President Jair Bolsonaro in Brazil, we saw where the 
allegiances of the ruling classes really lie. The establishment 
would much rather watch human beings turn against one 
another in a fit of fascist hysteria than watch them work 
together for a new and better world built on equality rather 
than hierarchy. 

Ultimately, capitalism will end in a great battle between 
those who want to see human beings fight one another over 
the scraps of a dying system, and those who want to build 
something new. For those who wish to avert the rebirth of 
fascism, socialism is the only way forward. Those who claim 
that socialism could never work tend to do so on the basis 
that societies and economies are too complex to be governed 
by the logic of planning — only the decentralised logic of 
the market can provide for an optimal allocation of resources. 
But as more and more economic activity is concentrated 
within huge, bureaucratic, hierarchical firms, and equally 
huge, bureaucratic and hierarchical states, this argument 
becomes ever more ridiculous. In fact, those who claim that 
hierarchy and complexity do not mix have a point. As 
humanity has become more technologically advanced and 
more interconnected than ever, the capitalist model has 
become less and less viable. Subjecting complex societies to 
the rigidity of a capitalist hierarchy based on concentrated 
ownership can only lead to instability and injustice. 

Unable to control the forces of complexity it has called 
forth, capitalism must now make way for democratic 
socialism, which, rather than seeking to contain complexity 
through the hierarchy of the firm and the state, extends the 
liberatory principles that the opponents of socialism hold 
so dear to all areas of political and economic activity. Rather 
than being constrained by a boss or a bureaucrat, democratic 
socialism provides a way for people to self-organise in pursuit 
of acollective endeavour. Working in this egalitarian, decen- 
tralised and cooperative way allows human beings’ creative 
dynamism to be harnessed in response to some of the greatest 
challenges the world has ever faced. Democratic socialism 
allows people to take control of their communities, their 
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workplaces, and their lives; it allows people to come together 
to build a better world. 


Beyond Capitalism 


Finance-led growth in many ways represented the apogee 
of capitalist development — trillions of dollars of capital 
being moved around the world, not to produce anything of 
value, but to seek out the next big speculative gain. The 
owners of capital became unimaginably wealthy on the back 
of this broken system, but when it collapsed under the weight 
of its own excesses, it was ordinary working people who 
were forced to bear the costs. The death of capitalist realism 
has led to the rebirth of ideology, and of history. The political 
upheaval of the last decade is a response to the re-emergence 
of fundamental questions about what kind of society we 
want to live in. Politics is no longer a question of making 
technocratic tweaks to a stable system; it is once again a 
great battle of ideas and the movements that champion 
them. 

But with the death of capitalist realism, the greatest 
challenge faced by contemporary capitalist societies is no 
longer imagining a different kind of future, it is getting from 
here to there. Building a new politics does not simply mean 
changing the party of government. It involves a coordinated 
political project to radically rebalance power in society away 
from capital and towards labour. Doing so requires a series 
of overlapping interventions, mirroring those undertaken 
by the parties who built finance-led growth in the first place. 

In other words, socialist governments must take on the 
banks the way Thatcher and Reagan took on the unions. 
Modern financial systems have created complex but effective 
mechanisms for the owners of capital to gain control over 
large swathes of the economy. Collective control of finance 
capital would mean collective ownership of these resources, 
as well as drastically limiting the power of those who cur- 
rently monopolise them for their own ends. Such a plan 
must be premised upon the assumption that a socialist gov- 
ernment will face resistance from those who occupy positions 
of wealth and power and put in place contingency plans as 
a result. The immensely challenging task of establishing a 
new institutional settlement, whilst battling with the powers 
that undergird the old, will be the central task of any socialist 


party that comes to power during the interregnum. 

Together, this set of reforms would serve to radically 
shift wealth and power in society away from those who 
currently monopolise it, and towards those who have been 
forced to pay for the excess of these extractive elites. Imple- 
menting such a strategy would create a fairer, more equal, 
and more prosperous society. But it would also represent 
the beginnings of a far more profound shift. As a public 
banking system emerges and grows, alongside a People’s 
Asset Manager, ownership will steadily be transferred from 
the private to the public sector. As the state invests strate- 
gically to boost growth, employment, and equity whilst 
reducing carbon emissions to zero, living standards will 
improve, and the UK will become a model for green, sus- 
tainable growth. And as the democratic reforms to the 
country’s economic institutions are embedded and scaled 
up, public engagement with economic decision making will 
grow, making democratic collective ownership a reality. 
And as we reform or replace the imperialist institutions that 
currently govern the international system, we will put in 
place the conditions for this model to spread around the 
world. Were the planet not staring down the barrel of a gun, 
such a project might seem like nothing more than a utopian 
dream. But capitalism is dying, and it is bringing the 
extractive, neo-colonial international order down with it. 

At this critical juncture — at the crossroads between 
extinction and utopia — human beings must take back con- 
trol of our history. For decades, we have allowed our futures 
to be determined by the wealthy and the powerful in the 
hope that they will use their influence for the good of the 
whole. But the financial crisis exposed many of our political 
and business leaders for what they are: self-interested, 
exploitative, and reckless elites, who would rather see the 
planet burn than sacrifice an iota of their wealth. It is now 
clear that the only power we can rely on is our own. To those 
who believe that selfishness, a resistance to change, and an 
inability to cooperate are the defining features of the human 
condition, this is a source of despair. But for those who have 
faith in the power of working people to change the course 
of human history, it should come as a beacon of hope. We 
have the technology and resources to build a world based 
on cooperation rather than competition — it is time for 
politics to catch up. ¢ 


This article is excerpted from Grace Blakeley’s 
new book Stolen: How to Save the World from 
Financialisation, out now from Repeater. You can 
order your copy today at repeaterbooks.com. 


Grace Blakeley is an economics 
commentator at the New Statesman and 
research fellow at the Institute of Public 
Policy Research (IPPR). 
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FOUR YEARS ON from Jeremy Corbyn’s unexpected triumph, 
there is a realistic possibility of the election of a socialist 
government in Britain, or at least of the election of socialists 
to government. It is no more than a possibility. That it exists 
at all is due above all to the continuing crisis of the capitalist 
economy and the dissatisfaction of millions of people with 
their circumstances and prospects. The same situation exists 
across much of the world, upending all the assumptions 
which have prevailed for forty years or more. 

The greatest difficulties for the left lie ahead: winning 
an election and governing thereafter. But everything that 
has happened since September 2015 has better fitted it for 
the task, on the time honoured principle that what doesn’t 
kill you makes you stronger. 

And there has been no shortage of efforts to kill the 
resurgent left: a media campaign of engulfing and almost 
demented hostility directed at Corbyn personally, from BBC 
political correspondent Laura Kuenssberg’s interrogation 
as to whether Corbyn would ‘kneel before the Queen’ in 
week one, through to the Sun’s risible ‘comrade Cob’ smear. 
An attempted coup by the Parliamentary Labour Party 
designed to send the Leader packing, if needs be, by barring 
him from standing for re-election. Theresa May’s ‘crush the 
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The media treats Corbyn’s emergence 
as an anomaly. In fact, it is the product 
of decades of failed economic policies. 


This month marks four years since Jeremy Corbyn’s election 
as Labour leader. 
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saboteurs’ snap general election, called at a moment when 
the putative ‘saboteurs’ looked ill-equipped to resist a 
crushing. And, as of 2019, the breakaway of a rump of right- 
wing Labour MPs to establish a new, and already divided, 
party in alliance with several Tory parliamentarians in a 
manoeuvre explicitly and openly designed to stop the elec- 
tion of a Corbyn-led Labour government; while in parallel 
a new group has been established in Parliament by Deputy 
Leader Tom Watson to pull the party back towards the right. 

Yet the left has held its position and advanced — the 
mass media has been confounded by its own waning influ- 
ence in amore diverse communications landscape; the PLP 
were thwarted by Labour’s membership; and Theresa May 
was rebuked by the British people themselves. These were 
not just necessary victories in their own terms; they have 
reshaped the political map in lasting ways. 

Achievements can often be best recognised in their oppo- 
nents’ reactions. The stunned faces of Corbyn-sceptic Labour 
MPs when the BBC’s general election exit poll came in on 
8 June 2017, and the ‘Corbyn surge’ was confirmed, were a 
measure of the change that had been wrought, not least in 
political expectations. The ‘surge’ brought together the 
social movements (‘fragments’ no more) with the trade 
unionists, and the metropolitan students with working-class 
communities. 

Brexit is straining that coalition. But there are reasons 
the left’s new strength is likely to be maintained. 


Neoliberalism is Decaying 


To paraphrase Kenneth Wolstenholme of 1966 World Cup 
fame, the neoliberals thought it was all over. The final whistle 
had been blown and the Hayek-Thatcher-Reagan-Friedman 
team had won. Nothing more to argue about, history’s ver- 
dict was in. Sensible leaders on ‘the other side’, like Blair 
and Brown, acknowledged the result. There was nothing 
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left to do but laugh all the way to the bank, literally in Tony 
Blair’s case, to cash the cheques that the End of History had 
written. 

They are not laughing any more. The elite is struggling 
to come to terms with a world in which all it believed was 
solid starts in its turn to melt into air — free trade, global- 
isation, the transatlantic alliance, US hegemony, the Euro- 
pean Union, capitalist democracy, even liberalism itself. 
The post-1979 consensus is over. 

The 2017 general election was, as Jeremy Corbyn said, 
‘the year politics caught up with 2008. The economic impact 
of the crash had finally found an electoral expression. Since 
the shock of the 2017 election, undead neoliberalism has 
continued to wreak one misfortune after another in Britain. 
This is the twilight of Thatcherism, to give it the proper 
British name. But it is not ready to go quietly. 

What came in with bombs and bullets in Santiago goes 
out amid social calamity. As Chilean democracy was being 
taken down in 1973, Grenfell Tower in west London was 
going up. Ina fire immediately after the 2017 general election, 
the twenty-four storey public housing block built between 
1972 and 1974 was destroyed, with the loss of seventy-two 
lives. The inferno in North Kensington was an accident, 
while the coup in Chile was all too purposeful. But they are 
connected by the threads of neoliberalism. The principles 
which Pinochet adopted from Hayek and Friedman unwound 
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at Grenfell throughout its forty-three years in occupation. 
It is a parable of the Thatcherite dogmas of privatisation, 
deregulation and public penny-pinching, written in ashes. 

Each prime minister played a part, dismantling the safe- 
guards in place at the time of Grenfell’s construction. Mrs 
Thatcher scrapped the London Building Acts of the 1930s, 
which mandated that external walls have at least one hour 
of fire resistance to prevent flames from spreading between 
flats or entering inside. Her 1984 Buildings Act introduced 
competition into the inspection of regulation compliance. 
John Major expanded this, allowing different companies to 
license building inspectors, and creating a competitive 
market for ensuring that building regulations were met, 
thereby introducing two perverse incentives — those inspec- 
tors who were cheap would be preferred, likewise those who 
had a record of waving projects through. 

Enter Tony Blair. The Economist wrote in 2018 that his 
task had been to ‘broaden and deepen Thatcher’s reforms’. 
So it proved in the matter of building regulation. After a 
fatal fire in Scotland, his government mandated that sprin- 
klers be fitted in all new blocks of flats more than about 
eleven stories high, but with no requirement to install them 
in existing tower blocks. Blair also introduced the Regulatory 
Reform (Fire Safety) Order (RRO) in 2006, which ended the 
government’s responsibility to certify that buildings had 
met fire codes, and shifted it instead to self-policing by 
owners. Those who found this too burdensome could com- 
mission private companies, licensed or not, to do the work. 
Meanwhile, a company marketing non-combustible insu- 
lation as a fire-safe alternative to plastic was tied up in several 
years and millions of pounds’ worth of litigation initiated 
by the plastic insulation industry. 

Under David Cameron, Celotex, the company which 
would supply the plastic insulation used in the cladding at 
Grenfell, was included on an advisory panel on revising 
building regulations to meet targets for lowering carbon 
emissions. The UK market for plastic insulation doubled, 
and Celotex profits increased rapidly. Liberal Democrat 
minister Stephen Williams rejected calls for the installation 
of automatic sprinkler protection in older tower blocks: ‘I 
have neither seen nor heard anything that would suggest 
that consideration of these specific potential changes is 
urgent. Tory Housing Minister Brandon Lewis was blunter, 


Monument to neoliberalism 


The cuts that led to the 
Grenfell fire continue more 
than two years later, while 
the government refuses to 
replace flammable cladding 
or install sprinkler systems in 
similar tower blocks. 
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warning that the requirement to fit sprinklers would ‘affect 
house building — something we want to encourage’. Building 
homes that are affordable, safe and profitable to the builder 
was apparently too challenging to contemplate. According 
to the British Automatic Fire Sprinkler Association, around 
4,000 blocks had not been retrofitted at the time of the 
Grenfell fire — the cost to cash-strapped local authorities 
appearing to be the main reason. 

However, the market that had been created for testing 
cladding systems had become very lucrative. One client of 
the privatised Building Research Establishment (BRE) 
revealed that it was paid £20,000 for each test, and there 
were dozens each year. By 2014, the quantity of cladding 
and insulation systems needing BRE certification was so 
great that anew method of approval was required to speed 
things up. The trade body for private building inspectors, 
the Building Control Association (BCA), published fresh 
guidelines, allowing that ‘ifno actual fire test data exists for 
a particular system’ then the opinion of qualified experts, 
such as those at BRE, would be sufficient. Private inspectors 
had determined that the opinions of experts funded by the 
industry they opined upon could judge that untested com- 
bustible materials were safe under government 
regulations. 

Austerity was then piled atop this rackety system. 
According to the Fire Brigades Union, ‘fire brigade safety 
officers are struggling to carry out audits’ under Blair’s RRO 
system ‘because of cuts to their headcount’. By 2016, the 
number of fire safety officers stood at less than half of the 
1,500 employed in 2006. According to Home Office data, 
63,021 fire safety audits were completed in England in 2015-16, 
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18 per cent down on the 2009-10 figure, and representing 
just over 4 per cent of the 1.5 million buildings identified by 
fire authorities as subject to the RRO. Nevertheless, 
30 per cent of those buildings that were audited were deemed 
unsatisfactory, indicating that as many as 450,000 across 
England as a whole may not have been compliant with fire 
safety regulations. 

On top of this, ‘half the fire cover within four miles of 
Grenfell Tower has gone in the past four or five years’, 
according to the General Secretary of the Fire Brigades 
Union, Matt Wrack — fewer engines, fewer crews within 
easy distance. Against the background of this incremental 
collapse of the inspection and regulation regime under suc- 
cessive governments pressurized by private profit, the ren- 
ovation of Grenfell Tower was undertaken. Combustible 
decorative panels were fitted to the building’s exterior. It 
has yet to be definitively determined, as of early 2019, 
whether or not the cladding conformed to UK regulations. 
It is believed that the panels may have contained a flammable 
foam equivalent to 30,000 litres of petrol. Sprinklers were 
not retrofitted. As the work was being finished, the BRE was 
paid by the government to tell them if tower blocks were 
safe. In April 2016 it found that ‘there is currently no evi- 
dence ... to suggest that the current recommendations ... are 
failing in their purpose’. So building safety control was 
deregulated, privatised and marketised all the way to 
14 June 2017, resulting in the cutting short of seventy-two 
lives. 


Austerity’s Wake 


We are always advised not to ‘politicise’ tragedies. But the 
people of Grenfell Tower were not victims of a lightning 
strike. Every step towards the catastrophe was prodded by 
political decisions based on the orthodoxies of the neoliberal 
state. Grenfell was the worst, but not the only, calamity. 
The collapse of outsourcing giant Carillion in January 2018 
was also emblematic of this rotten regime. The company 
had grown fat on state contracts for carrying out work which, 
a generation earlier, would have been done by the public 
sector itself. MPs charged with investigating Carillion’s bank- 
ruptcy found ‘recklessness, hubris and greed’ on the part of 
top management and the board. 
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The victims of the collapse included at least 2,000 
workers made redundant, a pension scheme with a £2.6 bil- 
lion hole in it and 27,000 retired workers facing payment 
cuts, something the Pensions Regulator had failed to address. 
All this while huge dividend payments and management 
bonuses continued to be paid unimpeded, and £2 billion 
was owed to small business suppliers. Since Carillion went 
bust, there has been a 20 per cent rise in the number of 
building firms going bankrupt as the repercussions rippled 
outwards. 

In water, privatised companies have mainly passed into 
the hands of avaricious hedge funds which have loaded them 
with debt while costing consumers £2.3 billion more than 
when they were in public ownership. Even the Financial 
Times was obliged to acknowledge that water privatisation 
had ‘failed’. It editorialised: 


Prices have risen faster than inflation. The regulator has been 
ineffective at imposing efficiency improvements ... When 
Thames Water spilled billions of litres of excrement into public 
waterways in 2013, its chief executive was not sacked. He later 
received a 60 per cent pay rise ... Management incentives are 
based entirely on financial delivery. Almost all the industry’s 
post-tax income is paid out in dividends, while capital expen- 
diture is financed by borrowings, which now stand at £42 bn. 


There was no debt burden at the time of privatisation. 


Our railways suffered much the same fate: the fragmented 
network, with control divided between track owner and 
train operator (not neglecting sundry banks, building firms 
and an armada of railway lawyers), costs the public more 
than two billion a year in net subsidies to private companies 
whose failures are legion. Even the Tories have been forced 
into the role of reluctant re-nationalisers as the franchisees 
for the premier East Coast Main Line have gone belly-up 
for the third time. Opinion polling, meanwhile, has shown 
huge public support over many years for restoring the rail- 
ways to public ownership. 

Securing any sort of place to live has become an impos- 
sible aspiration for millions. This, too, owes to a privatisa- 
tion — in housing. Social housing has been radically reduced, 
as far more council-owned homes are sold off than are being 
built new. Instead, councils are having to fork out small 
fortunes in payments to private landlords to accommodate 


homeless families, often in deplorable conditions. Councils 
have to buy back properties they have had to sell, at a huge 
mark-up. 

Targets for affordable housing in new developments are 
consistently diluted or evaded by the developers — often 
new properties are immediately sold to foreign investors 
who wish to hold them, empty, as a store of value rather 
than a home. 

In local government, councils are edging towards bank- 
ruptcy — a neoliberal novelty — as the funding necessary 
to deliver community and social services is reduced by half 
or more. The first council over the cliff was Northampton- 
shire, a Tory-run county which had burnt through its 
reserves with ill-considered outsourcing schemes, a dogmatic 
refusal to raise council taxes and the hiring of expensive 
consultants. 

So, neoliberalism limps towards the twilight, trailing 
the homeless, the impoverished, the indebted and the immo- 
lated in its wake. Its economic model is broken, its political 
project exposed as an exercise in the assertion of class power 
by and for the rich. Politics stands at a turning point anal- 
ogous to 1945, when the election of the first majority Labour 
government laid the basis for thirty years of social-demo- 
cratic governing norms; or to 1979, when Thatcher began 
the reversal in the name of the assertion of classical liber- 
alism. This is a moment made for an alternative agenda. 

The end is everything, the movement nothing, to invert 
the famous formulation of German SPD leader Eduard Ber- 
nstein in the ‘revisionist controversy’ of 120 years ago. The 
aim of the left is not merely to secure the leadership of the 
Labour Party, nor even just to win a general election. Those 
steps are only way-stations — on their own they do not 
improve many people’s lives, still less rise to the scale of the 
challenges facing the world. 

The aim of the left, in Britain as elsewhere, is a new 
society. It is now once more respectable, after a lengthy 
hiatus, to call that society socialism — and relevant to debate 
once more is what ‘socialism’ might mean. One thing has 
definitely changed already — the political weather. Com- 
bined with the advances since 2015, this creates possibilities, 
but only that. The left’s progress has been fought every step 
of the way so far, and that combat will only get more 
intense. ¢ 


This article is excerpted from Andrew Murray’s 
new book The Fall and Rise of the British Left, out 
now from Verso. You can order your copy at 
versobooks.com. 


Andrew Murray is the Chief of Staff of 
Unite the union. He previously served as 
Chair of the Stop the War Coalition and is 
the author of numerous books including 
Off the Rails: The Crisis on Britain’s Railways, 
A New Labour Nightmare and Stop the War: 
The Story of Britain’s Biggest Mass Movement. 
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‘A COMBINATION OF economic misfortune — its docks 
were, fundamentally, on the wrong side of England when 
Britain entered what is now the European Union — and an 
excessive predilection for welfarism have created a peculiar, 
and deeply unattractive, psyche among many 
Liverpudlians. 

That’s the city of my birth, of my childhood, of my first 
job — where I first joined the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union when I walked through the gates of those very docks 
on my first day. But it’s Liverpool as seen through the eyes 
of Prime Minister Boris Johnson in a shameful editorial he 
published about my city and its people in the Spectator back 
in 2004. 

Ironic then that being on the ‘wrong side’ of England 
today, facing not towards the European Union but to 
America, is something Boris Johnson sees as a selling point. 
His government now talks of Liverpool becoming a free 
port again, a haven for those avoiding taxes and regulation, 
as well as the natural port of trade for his much-heralded 
deal with Donald Trump. 

Of course, Liverpool today is without any of the necessary 
infrastructure to support a revitalised port. Unsurprisingly, 
this appears to have been lost on the current prime minister. 
It is just one of the legacies left behind by the economic 
vandalism inflicted on Liverpool by his idol Margaret 


Thatcher. Her chancellor Geoffrey Howe disgracefully urged 
that the city be abandoned to ‘managed decline’ after the 
1981 Toxteth riots — the first time tear gas was used on the 
people of the UK outside of Northern Ireland. 

Liverpool’s docks can’t be part of some post-Brexit boom 
because, for decades, the Tories have refused it the invest- 
ment it needed to escape the fallout from deindustrialisation. 
Lacking any real solutions to the city’s problems, the prime 
minister and his friends now try to sell us fairy tales. 

But working-class people in our city know all too well 
about betrayal by the establishment. This year we remem- 
bered those whose lives were lost at Hillsborough thirty 
years ago. In that same Spectator article, Boris Johnson 
accused Liverpool of wallowing in ‘victim status’ over that 
tragedy. It should shame every decent person in this country 
that we have a prime minister who would insult bereaved 
families fighting for justice. 

Also in that disgraceful Spectator article, described by 
then Conservative Party leader Michael Howard as ‘nonsense 
from beginning to end’, came the observation that ‘Liverpool 
is a handsome city with a tribal sense of community” It was 
not intended as a compliment. 

It is indeed a handsome city, an extraordinary city, with 
people full of humour, people who’ve had difficult times and 
great adversity, but who have always come through it. 
Johnson might consider Liverpool’s strong sense of com- 
munity spirit and solidarity as something primitive or savage, 
but as Jeremy Corbyn said of the city, ‘there is no finer place 
to look at the strength of communities and what they 
achieve’ 

It’s certainly something that has stood me in good stead 
throughout my life. Growing up there, I saw how trade 
unionists lived in their communities, and extended that 
workplace solidarity into them. Trade unions were part of 
everyday life in Liverpool and whenever there were issues 
in the community it was union members who were at the 
forefront of campaigning for change. Even after Thatcher’s 
ravages, unions remained a part of everyday life. That’s why 
I increasingly believe in reconnecting unions and commu- 
nities, rebuilding the sense of community spirit that I expe- 
rienced working on the Liverpool docks. 

Which is why, in setting up Unite Community in 2012 
and opening my union’s doors to those not in work, I wanted 


In Defence 
of Liverpool 
Boris Johnson is right to hate Liverpool — its proud 


history of working class struggle is the antithesis 
of everything he represents. 
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to recognise and re-establish how things were before our 


workplaces began to close. It was part of a much broader 
struggle we needed to engage in, to reconstitute the working 
class as a force. Our members in work were going home to 
their communities and there was no relationship there with 
the collectivism they enjoyed in work. Those who lost their 
jobs needed trade union support where they lived. 

Thatcher destroyed Liverpool’s working-class jobs and 
communities — and it was deliberate, part of her plan to 
break the working class as a power in society. I think of 
Vauxhall Road in Liverpool. It was once full of factories, 
and while the decline started in the late 1970s as changes in 
global trade led to reduced demand for goods and materials 
to be exported from the docks, Thatcher had no interest in 
reversing that decline. 

It’s little wonder that the Militant Tendency received 
the reception that they did in Liverpool. Their reception 
on the doorstep never matched Neil Kinnock’s lies. Many 
working people supported them because they were fed up 
with cut after cut imposed by central government. 

The people of Liverpool wanted someone to stand up 


and fight on their behalf. And during that period an enor- 
mous amount was done, including the building of beautiful, 
brick-built semi-detached council homes with front and 
back gardens. To many in the city it is still remembered as 
a time that Labour defiantly stood for the communities it 
was meant to represent. 

Just as Liverpool was abandoned to Thatcher’s free 
market dogma, marginalised communities up and down the 
country have been deserted. This will only get worse under 
a prime minister who believes that economic inequality is 
‘essential for the spirit of envy’ and ‘a valuable spur to eco- 
nomic activity’. 

Trade unions are the antithesis of Boris Johnson’s vision 
for Britain. Our class consciousness and community spirit 
can be the foundation for a fundamentally different kind 
of society, one in which no place is ever abandoned to decline. 
But to do that we, as amovement, have to beat the forefront 
of the political, industrial, and community resistance to 
this hardline, right-wing government. It is a government 
that despises us and the places that we come from. We have 
to fight it with everything we've got. < 


Above: All out 


Thousands of dockers attend a strike meeting 
outside the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
headquarters in Christian Street, Liverpool. 
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AS WE FACE INTO a general election, Labour is clear about 
its historic mission for Britain. The coming months will see 
us build on our 2017 manifesto and its bold commitment to 
change. Our party in 2019 aims to break with neoliberalism 
and build new economic models that can facilitate the devel- 
opment of a truly democratic society. 

But this does not have to be something we wait for. Where 
Labour is already in power we are taking steps towards that 
goal. Questions about ownership and control of our local 
economies are being tackled by a new wave of municipal 
socialism emerging in many parts of the country. The 
responses are principled and pragmatic and the values are 
universal, but applied creatively in different contexts. 

Our Labour councils of Preston and Islington are two 
key examples. As a small city in the north of England, Preston 
has witnessed decades of deindustrialisation and disinvest- 
ment. Islington in central London, on the other hand, has 
no problem attracting inward investment. But wealth 
extraction, driven by rapacious developer-led growth and 
the financialisation of the property market, has contributed 
to deep and persistent inequalities, social exclusion, and 
poverty. Both areas are challenging these systemic failures 
by applying principles of Community Wealth Building and 


economic democracy. 


Central to this is our commitment to insource services 
and encourage new forms of municipal ownership. Islington 
has seen one of the biggest insourcing efforts in the UK. Its 
Labour Council has brought £380 million worth of services 
back in house, including housing management and repairs, 
refuse collection, street cleaning, grounds maintenance, 
education management, concierge services, cleaning, and 
temporary accommodation. This has helped 1,200 frontline 
staff receive the London Living Wage and improved terms 
and conditions, alongside resident satisfaction. The 
insourcing policy was a political choice made after Islington 
Council launched the UK’s first Fairness Commission in 
2010. 

Preston as a smaller northern authority retains the vast 
majority of its services in-house and recently brought the 
operation of two cafes in its buildings into local authority 
control with the recruitment of new staff. As part of its 
‘anchor strategy’, Preston works across its local public sector, 
including with Labour’s Police and Crime Commissioner 
Clive Grunshaw who recently brought custody suites back 
into the Lancashire Constabulary from outsourcing giant 
G4S. Preston City Council is also committed to a multimil- 
lion pound cinema and restaurant development in municipal 
ownership expected to yield a significant return for residents 
in the long-term. 

In addition to insourcing and municipal ownership, both 
Labour authorities are advancing wider community wealth 
building strategies. Islington Affordable Workspace Strategy 
harnesses its powers as a planning authority to secure com- 
mercial spaces at peppercorn rent. The new workspaces are 
managed by providers drawn from the co-operative, social 
enterprise, and charity sectors. Social value is embedded in 
contracts, with space given to providers for free in return 
for creating long-term benefits for local people and 
businesses. 

Islington Council has also purchased commercial leases, 
with the first workspace contract awarded to an expanding 
digital worker co-operative Outlandish, which will be based 
in the borough. The municipal energy company Angelic 
Energy has begun operations as well, with Jeremy Corbyn 
one of its first customers. Islington is also challenging the 
developer-led approach to economic regeneration by 
requiring 50 per cent affordable housing on new 
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developments. Its council was even forced to defend this in 
the courts when viability assessments were used to avoid 
social housing commitments. 

Preston, meanwhile, is leading the charge to establish a 
fully-licensed North West community bank, which is pro- 
jected to lend £400 million to local businesses and individ- 
uals as a viable alternative to the corporate banking sector. 
The public pension fund it belongs to is investing up to 
£100 million in its local economy as well as Preston City 
Council itself, and is seeking to build on this with a Lan- 
cashire Wealth Fund to combine pension monies with other 
public and private sector investments to create a more dem- 
ocratic, locally-controlled pool of wealth. 

Preston’s work with its anchor institutions has seen an 
additional £75 million spent with Preston-based enterprises 
by the local public sector and is calculated to have added 
an additional 1,600 jobs in one year. Now we are aiming to 
become one of the UK’s first Living Wage cities, with over 
fifty Living Wage employers in the borough. We're also 
working with the University of Central Lancashire (UCLan) 
and Spain’s Mondragon Co-operative Corporation to estab- 
lish ten new worker co-operatives in the next two years. 

Community Wealth Building as a broad-based economic 
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development strategy is now being implemented in dozens 
of Labour areas, including the Welsh Assembly, North of 
Tyne, Liverpool City Region, North Ayrshire, Sunderland, 
Birmingham, Wirral, Salford, Brighton, and a growing 
number of London councils. Its supporters include Welsh 
First Minister Mark Drakeford, Jamie Driscoll, Steve 
Rotheram, Rokhsana Fiaz, Phil Granville, Joe Cullinane, 
Nancy Platts, and other notable figures in local and regional 
government. 

This transformation is supported by Labour’s Commu- 
nity Wealth Building Unit, which operates from the leader 
of the opposition’s office, where unions including Unite and 
Unison, as well as the Co-operative Party and thinktanks 
CLES, APSE, and the Democracy Collaborative develop strat- 
egies that can reverse the damage inflicted by financialised 
capitalism on our communities. The unit recently launched 
a widely-welcomed report, Democratising Local Public Ser- 
vices, that confirmed a Labour government’s default position 
will be to bring services back into local authority control. 

More powerfully, international relationships between 
Labour areas and the co-operative economies of Mondragon 
and Emilia-Romagna, Barcelona, as well as progressive Amer- 
ican cities such New York and Cleveland are being deepened. 
In New York, Deputy Mayor J. Phillip Thompson is advo- 
cating a proportion of the annual $12 billion health sector 
procurement budget is used to build democratic companies, 
including union-supported worker co-operatives. At a polit- 
ical level Bernie Sanders is supporting John McDonnell’s 
Inclusive Ownership Fund as part of his bid to secure the 
Democratic presidential nomination. 

We must not forget the devastating austerity and disin- 
vestment caused by the global economic crash of 2007-8 
and subsequent bailout. The fallout from that crisis has 
created new opportunities to build a grassroots socialism 
both here and overseas. Labour in local government has 
been at the forefront of challenging discredited neoliberal 
policies and is helping to shape a paradigm for a new eco- 
nomics. Our experiments in Islington and Preston are built 
out of necessity and principle, and will be accelerated when 
Labour goes into government. Together we can seize this 
moment, not just to defeat the Tories politically but to defeat 
the economic ideology they have imposed on this country 
for far too long. < 


Councillor Asima 
Shaikh is the cabinet 
member for inclusive 


Councillor Matthew 
Brown is leader of 
Preston City Council 
and senior fellow for economy and jobs on 
community wealth 


building with The 


Democracy 
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YEAR IS A SHORT TIME in geological history, 

but it is along time in climate politics. That 

is particularly the case when the Intergov- 

ernmental Panel on Climate Change 

(IPCC) — the world’s leading voice on climate 

science — says we only have a handful of 
years left to avoid climate disaster. 

The past twelve months have seen ominous signs. One 
of the worst tropical storms on record struck Mozambique, 
killing over 1,000 people and causing billions of dollars in 
damage. Catastrophic fires started by agricultural and mining 
interests swept the Amazon rainforest, while wildfires have 
raged across Siberia, Canada, and Greenland. Extreme heat 
was recorded across the world, with Paris reaching 42 degrees 
celsius, and Delhi 48 degrees, bringing with them severe 
consequences for the young and the old. 

Closer to home, the UK reported more wildfires than 
any other year on record, with firefighters battling infer- 
no-like conditions on the moorland across the North West. 
We experienced the near collapse of Whaley Bridge Dam 
following extreme rainfall, and the Environment Agency 
warned that whole towns could be lost to flooding if warming 
continues at the current rate. 

At the international level, the United Nations has pub- 
lished two seminal reports, one on avoiding more than 
1.5 degrees of warming and the other on the global collapse 
of biodiversity. But progress feels more like inches than 
miles. 

On the domestic political stage, Labour led Parliament 
to declare a climate and environmental emergency, and 
pushed the government to adopt a net zero emissions target. 
We placed massive investment in renewable energy and 
green job creation at the heart of our 2018 Party Conference. 
And just this year, we brought our policies together into a 
proposal for a Green Industrial Revolution that would trans- 
form this country. 

This process has been mirrored in the United States, 
with the emergence of a transformative, socialist vision for 
tackling the climate crisis known as the Green New Deal, 
proposed by Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez and backed boldly 
in the presidential campaign by Bernie Sanders. 

In the halls of power, meanwhile, we continue to face a 
struggle. We all know about the climate denier in the White 


REBECCA LONG-BAILEY 


Labour’s Green 
Industrial Revolution 


ALabour government with a radical programme of 
green investment is the best chance we’ve got of 
avoiding climate disaster. 


House but, depressingly Boris Johnson’s government is 
taking a leaf out of his book. We now have a pro-fracking 
Energy Secretary in Andrea Leadsom and a Prime Minister 
who has dismissed the science of climate change as a ‘prim- 
itive fear... without foundation’ 

The greatest threat amid all this comes not even from 
climate denial, but from the prospect of the far-right capi- 
talising on climate change, refugee crises, and the threat of 
resource scarcity. What better combination could they ask 
for to reinforce their messages of nationalism and 
exclusion? 

Yet, despite this bleak outlook, 2019 was also marked by 
an explosion of popular, grassroots movements demanding 
‘system change not climate change’—from the school strikers 
to Extinction Rebellion. 

Socialism or barbarism might be a cliché on the left, but 
when it comes to climate change, the choice looks 
inescapable. 

There is no third way in the climate crisis. Neoliberal 
approaches to environmental protection have comprehen- 
sively failed to tackle climate change in the three decades 
since NASA scientist James Hansen first testified to the US 
Congress on the greenhouse effect. 
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Market-based approaches, so dominant in recent decades, 
are based on the idea that as consumers become more envi- 
ronmentally conscious, they will make more sustainable 
spending decisions. This in turn will filter up to the system 
level as corporations enter into a ‘race to the top’ to bring 
the most sustainable products to market. 

There are numerous problems with this theory. It ignores 
the fact that most consumers lack the money, time and 
information to carry out a lifecycle analysis of every product 
they buy. It ignores the ability of corporations, and their PR 
departments, to greenwash. It ignores the absence of envi- 
ronmentally sustainable choices for daily essentials such as 
transport or heating our homes. And perhaps most crucially, 
it ignores the urgency of the crisis — the powerful interests 
that prop up climate change need to be tackled directly and 
today, not gradually and on a voluntary basis. 

The neoliberal approach of substituting citizens for con- 
sumers, regulation for voluntary corporate action, individual 
choice for democracy, and democratic institutions for mul- 
tinational corporations is never going to protect our 
environment. 

The question facing us now is how to deliver a Green 
Industrial Revolution that is equivalent to the scale of the 
challenge. 

To have any chance of success, it will need to push aside 
the tradition of incremental policy making. We need a rapid 
and far-reaching transformation of the UK’s infrastructure, 
from our homes to our transport and energy systems. 

This means investment on the scale set out by John 
McDonnell — a National Transformation Fund and National 
Investment Bank that together would invest £500 billion 
over ten years, with tackling climate change central to their 
missions. 

Delivering a Green Industrial Revolution will require 
taking on powerful corporations and individuals who have 
amassed obscene wealth by wrecking the climate, and who 
will stake everything on delaying action and watering down 
environmental protections until it is too late. 

Jeremy Corbyn has called on the Prime Minister to stop 
“bending the knee” to fracking corporations. We need a 
government that is not afraid to regulate in the public 
interest. Whereas those on the right might characterise this 
as red tape, on the left we should be making clear it is about 
commitment to the common good. 

We also need to talk about jobs. The Green Industrial 
Revolution will need a clear and properly-funded plan for 
workers affected by decarbonisation, one that puts workers 
themselves and their trade unions at the heart of delivering 
the transition. 

We must ensure that new jobs are decent jobs on union 
rates. We need to be able to convince a crane operator on 
an offshore rig, or an engineer in a coal-fired power plant, 


that jobs in low carbon industries will materialise on the 
promised scale, and that with their skillset and the right 
training, they will be able to access those jobs on equivalent 
pay and conditions. 

Jeremy Corbyn has set out Labour’s commitment to a 
UK version of the GI Bill, which supported veterans returning 
to the US after the Second World War. This will require 
significant investment but is absolutely necessary. Any plan 
for a green transition that neglects those whose jobs will be 
affected has little chance of success. 

Beyond those workers, rapid decarbonisation of our 
economy will have profound impacts on our towns, cities 
and regions. The way we get around, the way we manage 
our landscapes, the look and feel of our homes, streets and 
the jobs we do can be expected to change as new infrastruc- 
ture and systems replace old ones. 

Change on this scale will not succeed unless it is driven 
locally, and has a strong democratic mandate. That is why 
I have been touring the country in recent months for a series 
of town hall events put together by Labour’s community 
organising unit. 

The aim is not to tell people what is good for them. It is 
to give communities the support and tools to campaign for 
the changes they want to see — whether it is affordable and 
reliable public transport, better air quality, or good jobs in 
manufacturing and renewable energy projects. 

We will only succeed if we can offer a positive vision of 
a post-carbon future that speaks to what people want. We 
need to be able to tell people that we’re going to tackle cli- 
mate change, but we’re also going to bring your bills down, 
invest in your town and usher in a new era of public luxury. 
We must commit to truly rebuilding Britain after decades 
of deindustrialisation and austerity. 

We have the technology to start the fight against climate 
change today. We have the people, the skills and the 
resources. What we lack is an economic system in which 
major decisions about resources are under democratic con- 
trol. That is because we lack a political system in which 
decisions are made in the public interest, for the many not 
the few. 

A Labour government will change that — and that’s why 
we're the best chance this country has at averting climate 
disaster. < 


Rebecca Long-Bailey 
is the Shadow Secretary 
of State for Business, 
Energy and Industrial 
Strategy. She is the 
Labour Member of 
Parliament for Salford 
and Eccles. 
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A BABY GIRL BORN in Liverpool can expect to live for thir- 
teen fewer years in good health than one born in 
Richmond. 

Men from the most deprived backgrounds in Britain can 
expect 52 years of healthy living. That’s fifteen years before 
they get to retire — and the Tories want to push the retire- 
ment age out further. 

After nine years of austerity, advances in life expectancy, 
which were steadily increasing for 100 years, have ground 
to halt and even gone backwards in some of our poorest 
areas. 

Infant mortality rates — children dying before their first 
birthday — have risen three years in a row for the first time 
since the Second World War. 

Rates of premature deaths — including deaths linked to 
heart disease, lung cancers, Chronic Obstructive Pulmonary 
Disease (COPD) — are two times higher in the most deprived 
areas of England than they are in the most affluent. 

Children and adults living in poverty are up to three 
times more likely to develop mental health problems than 
those in the highest income brackets. 

Suicide is always a tragedy. And in the most deprived 
communities we witness higher rates of suicide, higher rates 
of addiction and higher rates of drug overdose deaths as 
well. 

The simple truth is that inequality, poverty and depri- 
vation lead to people getting ill quicker and dying sooner. 
As socialists we should never settle for this. I certainly won't. 

Our movement has always understood that inequality 
is fundamentally about life and death. That’s why Labour 
through the extraordinary political skills of Nye Bevan cre- 
ated the National Health Service 71 years ago. Bevan 


described it as a “real piece of socialism” because its creation 
was came with the recognition that healthcare is a human 
right. 

But in recent years our NHS has come under attack like 
never before. A decade of Tory austerity has left us with 
waiting lists of over 4.4 million and 580,000 waiting beyond 
18 weeks for treatment. Over 260,000 people wait more than 
four hours in busy, overcrowded A&E departments each 
year. 

At the same time 100,000 children are denied mental 
health treatment because their problems aren’t ‘serious’ 
enough. For problems deemed serious, 500 children wait 
beyond a year for specialist mental health treatment. 

Meanwhile our NHS struggles with shortages of 100,000 
staff including 40,000 nurses, 3,500 midwives and almost 
10,000 doctors. Years of austerity has resulted in treatments 
being rationed and, increasingly, patients being denied pro- 
cedures altogether. 

Earlier this year, a hospital asked patients to pay for hip 
and knee replacements at £18,000 each on NHS wards — 
treatments that were previously available for free on the 
NHS. The hospital was thankfully forced to back down fol- 
lowing a national outcry. 

The current Tory Health Secretary Matt Hancock told 
Parliament there would be “no privatisation on his watch” 
while overseeing £9 billion worth of clinical contracts 
handed to private sector companies like Virgin Care, as well 
as billions more spent on buildings and support services. 

Lifting austerity and ending privatisation will be our 
starting point in government. As we get closer to the general 
election we will outline a financial rescue plan for the NHS 
to provide the quality comprehensive care patients deserve 
and start recruiting the staff we need. 

We will bring about a reversal of privatisation by restoring 
our NHS as a universal publicly-provided and administered 
service. The Tory Health and Social Care Act will be binned, 
and in its place we will implement NHS reinstatement 
legislation. 

Our campaign to end privatisation becomes more urgent 
in the context of attempts by Boris Johnson to sell off our 
NHS to big US corporations as part of a trade deal with 
Trump. 

So called ‘standstill’ and ‘ratchet’ clauses in trade deals 


Inequality is Britain’s 
Greatest Illness 


Where you live, what your background is and how 
much you earn still determine your health out- 
comes in Britain. The next Labour government 
must wage war on those health inequalities. 
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will effectively lock in the current market liberalisation that 
the Tories have imposed on the NHS, making it difficult if 
not impossible to reverse privatisation without risking being 
taken to a costly international tribunal. 

We have to fight a trade deal that undermines our NHS 
with all we’ve got. But leading an assault on the unacceptable 
health inequalities that persist in this country demands we 
must be more ambitious still. 

The next Labour government will adopt a comprehensive 
national strategy to tackle health inequalities, attacking the 
wider social and commercial determinants of ill health and 
putting prevention first. 

That means action to improve the homes we live in, the 
childhood experiences we are exposed to, the communities 
we grow up in, the schools we are nurtured in, the condition 
of the work we do, the food we eat, the quality of air we 
breathe and the support we rely on in our older years. 

As a start, we will fully fund public health services — 
sexual health services, smoking cessation services, drug and 
alcohol treatment services, which have been hammered 
with £800 million of cuts. 

A strategy to tackle preventable illness and inequality 
must honour the long promised but never delivered com- 


mitment of parity of esteem between physical and mental 


health. 


LIFTING AUSTERITY AND 
ENDING PRIVATISATION WILL 
BE OUR STARTING POINT IN 
GOVERNMENT. 


The World Health Organisation defines health not just 
as the absence of disease but as “a state of complete physical, 
mental and social wellbeing”. Yet too often a focus on well- 
being has been absent from our debates. 

Welsh Labour led the way with a Wellbeing Act that 
required public bodies to improve overall wellbeing and 
meet the sustainable development goals. In New Zealand, 
the Labour government recently introduced a wellbeing 
budget. Their minister of finance Grant Robertson explained 
that its goal was to help people live “lives of purpose, balance 
and meaning.” 

Like Wales and New Zealand, I want to put wellbeing 
at the centre of our framework for tackling health inequal- 
ities, which is why I recently announced a Labour govern- 
ment will introduce a Future Generations Wellbeing Act. 

That act will commit the next Labour government toa 
‘health in all policies’ approach, with health equality audits 
of all government decisions; it will enshrine in legislation 
our commitments to ensuring life expectancy matching the 
best of our international peers, as well as the best possible 
health outcomes for children; and it will place a new duty 
on both local health services and national leadership to 
reduce health inequalities. 

A focus on improving wellbeing straddles all areas of 
public policy and is integral to alleviating health inequities. 
What’s more, it’s the fine tradition of our movement. 

Throughout our history the pages of Tribune have debated 
how to radically improve the ‘social wage’. Further back in 
left-wing thought Marx spoke of society where one could 
hunt in the morning and criticise after dinner. Tony Cro- 
sland, though never a Tribunite himself, famously sought 
the aesthetic life for all exemplified by open air cafes. 

Prioritising wellbeing and tackling inequality for me is 
about the kind of society we want to leave for those who 
follow us. It’s a society where people live longer, healthier, 
happier lives. That’s something worth fighting for. < 


Jonathan Ashworth is the 
Shadow Secretary of State 
for Health. He is the 
Labour and Co-operative 
Member of Parliament for 
Leicester South. 
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I DID EVERYTHING that youre told to do in life. I left school 
with good qualifications, got a job, and started making my 
own path. I decided to move out of my family home when 
I was a little over 16 and rented in Outwood, Wakefield. 

Pll always remember the first shop I ever did. I went 
around to Morrisons buying all the food my parents wouldn’t 
let me eat, then when I arrived back home to pack the shop- 
ping away I realised I had the smallest fridge-freezer known 
to man! 

After the freezer mishap, life ran pretty smoothly for a 
few years. Work was going well, I was enjoying my freedom. 
Everything seemed fine. My next memory was passing my 
driving test. Being a new driver, the insurance was high so 
I thought I’d call into the bank and get an overdraft: a safety 
net, should I need it. 

I don’t remember ever having any conversations or being 
taught at school or at home how to manage money. We 
never really discussed any of that. One Saturday morning 
at 18, I walked out of the bank with the £500 overdraft I’d 
requested, plus a £4,000 loan and a credit card. I was earning 
just under £14,000 a year. I had doubled my outgoings within 
an hour’s visit to the bank. 

At the age of 211 was pregnant with my son. Still living 
in a rented flat my dad pushed the message home that I 
should look to buy a house. Dad always said, ‘you should be 
saving for a house. It’s about bricks and mortar, Deanne’ 

I didn’t realise just how much Thatcher’s right to buy 


scheme and its right-wing ideology had changed my family, 
but it did. It was much deeper than I ever thought. 

In early 2006 I was accepted for 98 per cent mortgage. 
I was now earning a little over £18,000 per year and the 
home I’d just bought was worth £120,000. My dad loaned 
me the other 2 per cent on the condition that I paid him 
back when I sold the property. I was now 22 with a six-figure 
mortgage debt, finance on a car, an overdraft, credit card, 
and a baby. I had no idea what was hurtling towards me. 

Looking back, this was the point my life changed and 
that downward spiral began. I was no longer young, free, 
and independent. I became trapped by the capitalist system 
we all live under, shackled by the debt I had accrued. 

After six months of maternity leave, I couldn’t afford 
the drop in income so I returned to full time work. I managed 
to find a nursery just round the corner but because my son 
was only six months old the fees were £750 per month. This 
was a cost I’d never budgeted for and, even with tax credits, 
I began to struggle. 

For the first time, I remember barely being able to make 
ends meet. I began missing payments on bills I’d always been 
able to maintain. Then it happened. At the same time as 
becoming a lone parent, the 2008 financial crisis hit. 

Only recently did I really understand how the crash had 
impacted on me, Deanne Ferguson, this 24-year-old from 
Wakefield. I came home to a letter: my fixed rate mortgage 
was ending and the interest rate was increasing. My payments 
weren't just going up, they were doubling. 

Already, I only had fifty pounds a month left after all 
my bills. There was no way I was going to be able to afford 
this. Weeks later, after failed attempts to agree a way forward 
with the mortgage lender, I came home to a letter saying I 
had lost my home. 

I will never forget that feeling. It was the lowest of my 
life. I felt like I had failed my son, let my family down. Like 
so many people in my constituency, I had been doing my 
best. But on the back of the financial crisis in 2008, I lost 
the house my son and I called home. 

Today, I understand the political decisions that led to 
my situation. The economic system is rigged against work- 
ing-class people. It has seen deregulation of the financial 
sector as governments like our own gave banks an increas- 
ingly free rein over our economy. 


DEANNE FERGUSON 


Life After Debt 


Deanne Ferguson, Labour’s candidate for Morley 
and Outwood, on how debt nearly destroyed her 
life and why the party needs to wage a campaign 
against debt collection agencies. 
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We are still living under that system. Personal debt of 
the kind that led to the 2008 crash is now higher than pre- 
crash levels. Financial interests still prey upon vulnerable 
people. Working-class lives are traded for a profit, putting 
a millstone of debt around the necks of so many people in 
communities like mine. 

I spent the next ten years battling with landlords and 
debt collection agencies. As much as I tried to keep on top 
of things, debt kept stacking up. It felt like as soon as I paid 
one bill another was there waiting. Most months I was rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul. I was in quicksand. The anxiety and 
stress debt causes is cruel and callous. 

Sadly, the most aggressive debt collectors were those 
employed by my local authority. I became exhausted with 
the letters and stopped opening them. In reality, I was fright- 
ened to open them. The fear of what was inside superseded 
any rational thinking, and opening the letters wasn’t an 
option. 

But then the knocks started at the door. All hours of the 
day and night I would hear the intercom ringing. People 
waited at my car, demanding money. I was paying every 
penny I had but it wasn’t enough. I remember spending 
school holidays with the curtains drawn, fearful of going 
out. 

When I tried to call my local authority they wouldn’t 
listen, because my debt had been passed to a private collec- 
tion agency that profited 4o per cent for their part in the 
damage and trauma they were causing me and my young 
son. 

Eleven years later, those memories still haunt me. The 
journey has been tough, but it has also helped to shape the 
person I am today. If you told me then I would be the Pro- 
spective Parliamentary Candidate for my home constituency, 
and have a chance to help others suffering the burden of 
debt, I never would have believed you. 

I have seen and experienced first-hand the power of pol- 
itics and collective action to change people’s lives — for 
better and for worse. Speaking about debt remains a taboo 
in our society. We have to change that. Why are we not 
shouting about how a society that allows huge profits to be 
made from people’s suffering is failing those it should 
protect? 

In 2017, British households spent £900 on average more 


than they received in income. The Money Advice Service 
(MAS) estimates that 8.3 million people in the UK are over-in- 
debted, and that 22 per cent of UK adults have less than 
£100 in savings. Average UK household debt is now at a 
record £15,400. It’s no wonder that the market for payday 
lenders is growing — alongside the misery their practices 
cause. 

You don’t need to tell most working-class people why 
the situation is so bad. Wages have stagnated for years — the 
longest period, in fact, in over 100 years. The job market 
has seen an explosion in insecure work, with zero hour con- 
tracts only the tip of the iceberg. Meanwhile, the cost of 
living has risen with rents, especially, bleeding families dry 
in many parts of the country. 

The Labour Party must give people who are struggling 
with debt a voice. That’s why I’m calling on every Labour-run 
local authority to stop using bailiffs and debt collection 
agencies. It’s time our party adopted a more ethical approach 
to collecting debt from the millions of working-class people 
struggling in this economy. 

Unmanageable debt causes people enormous stress, 
lasting damage to mental health, and a greater risk of poverty. 
The use of bailiffs in a system built on debt criminalises 
those struggling to pay their bills every month, while prop- 
ping up the system that exploits them. 

On the doorstep I have spoken to many families who 
keep the curtains drawn for fear of going outside. They live 
under constant harassment from their debt collector. In 
most cases, the agency is Equita and their client is Leeds 
City Council. 

In one case, a family had fallen behind with their council 
tax. They worked long hours and struggled to get through 
to talk to anyone at the council about it. Letters arrived 
demanding payment but when they did manage to make 
payments they found out that a further amount was out- 
standing. Forty per cent, it turned out, was taken for col- 
lection fees. The cost of sending out a bailiff was another 
£400. 

Recent examples show that alternatives can work. Ham- 
mersmith and Fulham Council stopped using bailiffs and 
debt collectors in 2017. Their model is built on early inter- 
vention, community support, and communication — and 
in the first year the council saw an increase in its collection 


WHY ARE WE NOT SHOUTING ABOUT 
HOW A SOCIETY THAT ALLOWS HUGE 
PROFITS TO BE MADE FROM PEOPLE'S 
SUFFERING IS FAILING THOSE IT 
SHOULD PROTECT? 
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rates. We should explore ways to roll this out across the 
country. 

But we can’t allow councils alone to take the blame for 
this problem. Boris Johnson recently visited Wakefield, 
where I’m standing to be the next MP. Against a backdrop 
of police officers, the new prime minister wanted to give 
the impression that he would invest in public services. 

Strangely enough, he failed to mention that Wakefield 
is the fourth ‘most cut city’ in Britain since the Tories came 
to power in 2010. A recent Centre for Cities report found 
that Wakefield had seen 53 per cent cut from budgets, roughly 
£484 less for every man, women, and child in Wakefield. 

After almost a decade of Tory austerity, is it any wonder 
local authorities are resorting to using debt collection agen- 
cies and bailiffs to claw back money in things like rent and 
council tax? But now is not the time for excuses. As we face 
into a general election, we must promise to radically trans- 
form the lives of the millions of people in Britain struggling 
with debt. 

That’s why I’m also calling for a moratorium on increasing 
fees by debt collectors. The horror stories being told by too 
many working-class people facing cowboy practices by vig- 
ilante companies demand an urgent enquiry. In the mean- 
time, we can’t allow increases of 40 or 50 per cent to be 
inflicted on families who are already suffering. 


Iremember those nights when I was woken up bya phone 
call, the fear I felt whenever a new letter would come through 
the door. I remember the intimidation of debt collectors 
waiting at my car as I left home with my son. If the Labour 
Party being in power means anything, it has to mean that 
people aren’t forced to live their lives like that. 

If we are to build a society built on compassion, democ- 
racy, and equality, we must start now. Labour-run councils 
should sign up to an ethical charter, putting people before 
process, ending the need for bailiffs, and debt collection 
agencies. 

And the next Labour government must be committed 
to tackling Britain’s debt crisis, taking on predatory financial 
institutions that cause so much misery, and giving the more 
than 8 million people in this country in serious debt the 
help that they need to keep their heads above water. That 
would be the kind of socialism the working class could truly 


get behind. < 


Deanne Ferguson is 
the Labour Prospective 
Parliamentary 
Candidate (PPC) for 
Morley & Outwood. 
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Adifferent city 


A council worker clears snow 
from Soviet-era monuments 
in Kyiv. 


Photo by Keystone / Hulton Archive / 
Getty Images. 


OLEKSIY RADYNSKI 


A Letter 
from Kyiv 


The mayor of the 
Ukrainian capital Vitaliy 
Klitschko has been 
pioneering governance 
through spectacle, 
where building tourist 
bridges is intended to 
distract from the 
near-total collapse of 
public infrastructure. 


ON 7 JUNE 2019, agroup of uniformed men 
entered the premises of the Kyiv Cinema in 
Ukraine’s capital. They ordered the cinema 
staff to leave, blocked the building’s entrance, 
and brutally injured one of the protesters 
who started to arrive at the cinema as soon 
as the news of the building’s takeover broke 
on the social media. The uniformed men 
were the members of so-called Municipal 
Guard — a newly-formed law enforcement 
agency that is widely considered a pocket 
taskforce of Kyiv’s major, ex-boxer Vitaliy 
Klitschko. The Kyiv Cinema is one of the 
very few cultural centres in midtown Kyiv 
that has managed to survive (until 2019) 
during the five years of Klitschko’s rule. And 
the story of the Kyiv Cinema’s takeover by 
armed men whose legal status is dubious, to 
say the least, sums up the period in the his- 
tory of Ukraine’s capital that should be 
dubbed Klitschkoism. 

What is Klitschkoism? First and fore- 
most, it’s a total and unprecedented, even 
by post-Soviet standards, liberty given to 
private investors in developing commercial 
projects with no regard to social infrastruc- 
ture, and in complete defiance of local pro- 
test movements. It’s the reduction of the 
city governance to policing functions, largely 
taken over by, or outsourced to, paramilitary 
organizations like the Municipal Guard. 


Third, it’s an attempted compensation for 
the city’s infrastructural collapse with highly 
mediated vanity projects whose only mea- 
sure of effectiveness is the so-called ‘wow 
effect’. 

But most importantly, Klitschkoism as 
a mode of policymaking could have larger 
implications that go far beyond the terrain 
of urban politics per se, or far beyond 
Ukrainian politics. In fact, it was Klitschko 
who, as an ex-boxer with allegedly little or 
no political experience, became the first 
celebrity to enter big politics in Ukraine. In 
2014, he was elected Kyiv’s mayor in the wake 
of the Maidan uprising, where he functioned 
as one of the official protest leaders. Five 
years later, a very similar stunt was per- 
formed by Volodymyr Zelenskyi, the media 
mogul and actor who won the presidential 
election in 2019 by claiming not to be a pol- 
itician (in the cases of both Klitschko and 
Zelenskyi, these claims were absolutely false, 
given their decades-long experience in run- 
ning large-scale business enterprises — 
which is just another name for ‘doing 
politics’ in Ukraine). Despite the proximity 
of Klitschko’s and Zelenskyi’s (anti-)political 
trajectories, or possibly precisely because of 
them, these two are currently ona collision 
course that could morph into another legit- 
imacy crisis in Ukraine’s capital. It’s worth 
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taking a closer look at the history of those 
crises to see how Kyiv became a testing 
ground for populist political experiments 
with ramifications way outside Ukraine. 

Klitschko’s rise to power in Kyiv started 
in the very early days of the Maidan uprising, 
when a large crowd of protesters, angered 
by the surprisingly brutal police treatment 
of a small protest camp, occupied the city’s 
central square among with several adjacent 
government buildings, most importantly, 
the premises of the city administration. This 
office had a special meaning for the pro- 
testers, as it symbolized the authoritarian 
rule of Viktor Yanukovych ina most straight- 
forward way. Since 2010 — the year Yanu- 
kovych became president — Ukraine’s capital 
did not have an elected mayor. Due to Kyiv’s 
complex constitutional status, Yanukovych 
was able to fire Leonid Chernovetsky, then 
mayor of Kyiv, from the position of chair- 
person of the Kyiv City Council (from which 
the real power in the city stems, with ‘the 
mayor’ having a largely ceremonial role), 
and appoint his own loyalist to that 
position. 

The importance of this preemptive move 
actually came into stark relief with the out- 
break of the Maidan uprising, when the city’s 
centre became a territory contested between 
the anti-government protesters and the riot 
police. Maidan as a classical ‘take the square’ 
movement did weaponize the city texture 
itself, taking advantage of numerous ele- 
ments of urban space such as narrow city 
streets, easy to punctuate with barricades, 
or even the gigantic New Year tree that was 
turned into a watch tower; however, this 
movement was itself partly caused by a 
strictly urban political problem: the lack of 
democratic representation in the city. It’s 
no surprise that the fate of the uprising 
during its climax was actually decided by 
the city’s de-facto unelected mayor. When, 
in late February 2014, the confrontation on 
Maidan was in its final stage and Kyiv’s Metro 
system had been shut down in preparation 
for the military crackdown on the square, 
the then head of City Council unexpectedly 
reopened the Metro, which possibly became 
a factor leading to the crackdown’s 
collapse. 

The election of Vitaliy Klitschko as 
mayor of Kyiv in 2014 was largely seen as a 


‘restoration of legitimacy’ after years of non- 
elected, undemocratic governance in the 
city. Still, during the five years of his rule 
Klitschko did all he could to create the con- 
ditions for the rollback of Kyiv’s self-gover- 
nance that is currently being prepared by 
Zelenskyi’s team, which has declared its 
intention to repeat the trick from 2010 and 
simply replace Klitschko with an unelected 
loyalist. In his first years in office, Klitschko 
took full advantage of post-Maidan apathy 
and the burnout of urban resistance move- 
ments; the outbreak of war in East Ukraine 
had totally shifted the activists’ focus away 
from small actions, such as resisting illegal 
constructions, towards army volunteering 
or refugee support. 

Under these conditions, investors and 
property developers were given a carte 
blanche that has drastically changed Kyiv’s 
landscape, which is currently dominated by 
newly-built commercial housing with no 
residents and office centers with no tenants 
(the development of Kyiv’s enormous 
housing market bubble is sadly outside the 
scope of this text). Another sign of Klitsc- 
hko’s rule is no doubt the crumbling of infra- 
structure, epitomised by the partial collapses 
of several overused, un-renovated motorway 
bridges that miraculously led to no victims. 
In response, Klitschko’s administration has 
indulged in disaster management of the 
‘wow effect’ kind. To turn the bridge situa- 
tion into an asset rather than a liability, 
Klitschko has initiated a construction of a 
new, highly mediated pedestrian bridge (in 
a part of the city centre where construction 
is restricted by UNESCO) so as to brand him- 
self as a ‘bridge builder’. 

At the time of writing, it is still unclear 
whether Klitschko will be fired by Ukraine’s 
new president according to a ‘2010 scenario’, 
or whether the next year’s mayoral election 
will take place as expected. It is quite clear, 
though, that the current dilemma that Kyiv 
is facing — ‘failed elected governance vs. 
technocratic unelected rule’ — is an unen- 
viable one. In the larger regional context — 
with the Moscow local election crisis leading 
to one of the biggest recent protest move- 
ments in Russia — we can rest assured that 
the problem of city governance will be a 
crucial test for the populist regimes that are 
emerging. @ 


WHAT IS 
KLITSCHKOISM? 
FIRST AND 
FOREMOST, IT’S A 
TOTAL AND 
UNPRECEDENTED, 
EVEN BY POST- 
SOVIET 
STANDARDS, 
LIBERTY GIVEN 
TO PRIVATE 
INVESTORS IN 
DEVELOPING 
COMMERCIAL 
PROJECTS WITH 
NO REGARD T0 
SOCIAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE 


Oleksiy Radynski is a 
film-maker and writer 
based in Kyiv. 
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Staying cool 


Decades after it began, 
Notting Hill Carnival 
continues to be a hub for 
radical cultural expression in 
the capital. 


Photo by Evening Standard/Getty 
Images 


CHARLOTTE LYDIA RILEY 


‘A People’s Art is 
the Genesis of 
Their Freedom’ 


The Notting Hill Carnival was set up 
by two radical women as a defiant 
pageant of solidarity against a wave 
of racist violence. 


IN 1958, IN A rather wet and cloudy August, 
Notting Hill exploded into racist violence. 
One evening, a fight between a white 
Swedish woman, Majbritt Morrison, and 
her husband Raymond, who was Jamaican, 
had drawn the attention of onlookers outside 
Ladbroke Grove tube station. A fight broke 
out between some of Raymond’s friends and 
some passing white men; the next night, 
Majbritt was assaulted in the street as she 
walked home by a group of young white men 
who threw bottles at her, hit her with an 
iron bar, and shouted racist epithets. This 
wasn’t an isolated incident: there had been 
racist violence in London all summer, as well 
as in other cities like Nottingham. Britain 
in the 1950s had an increasingly large black 
and Asian population, as people moved from 
across the empire and former empire to settle 


in the ‘motherland’; the 1948 British Nation- 
ality Act had given all imperial subjects the 
right to live and work in the United 
Kingdom. Some white British citizens wel- 
comed this and their new neighbours; many 
reacted with suspicion, intolerance, and 
anger. 

The riots in Notting Hill raged for about 
a fortnight, as young white men from the 
area attacked predominately West Indian 
houses and businesses. On the first night of 
riots, three to four hundred teddy boys who 
wanted to ‘Keep Britain White’ raged around 
West London armed with butchers’ knives 
and iron bars, leaving five young black men 
unconscious in the street. The police arrested 
and charged over a hundred people, over- 
whelmingly white; nine white men were 
sentenced to four years each in prison, 
intended as an exemplar to others who might 
be tempted to take up the racist cause. 

Notting Hill Carnival grew out of this 
context, in a coming together of two distinct 
strands. The first was the first British Carib- 
bean carnival, held the year after the riots 
in St Pancras Town Hall and televised by 
the BBC. This was organised by Claudia 
Jones, the pioneering journalist and political 
activist, who had also co-founded the West 
Indian Gazette with Amy Ashwood Garvey 
the previous year. This paper gave a voice to 
the capital’s West Indian community and 
launched countless writing careers. Jones 
was a formidable woman: born in Trinidad 
Claudia Cumberbatch, she had emigrated 
to New York as a child with her family, 
becoming involved with the Communist 
Party USA and the wider black feminist 
communist movement. Imprisoned under 
the McCarran Act, which forbade non-US 
citizens from being involved in communist 
politics, she was threatened with deportation 
to Trinidad, which refused to readmit her; 
after suffering from a heart attack in prison, 
she was eventually allowed admission to 
Britain on humanitarian grounds and settled 
in London in 1955. 

Her work to organise a Mardi Gras- 
inspired carnival to ‘wash the taste of Not- 
ting Hill and Nottingham out of our mouths’ 
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needs to be understood in the context of this 
wider political activism. This was a politics 
of community lived experience and a joyful 
celebration of what it meant to be black in 
Britain in the 1950s, featuring a steel band, 
a dance troupe, singers including Cleo Laine 
and Fitzgerald Henry (the ‘Mighty Terror’), 
and a Caribbean Carnival Queen beauty 
contest. The slogan of the event was ‘A peo- 
ple’s art is the genesis of their freedom’: this 
was a brave and defiant act of solidarity. It 
continued to take place annually, moving 
between Seymour Hall and the Lyceum, 
until Claudia’s death in 1964. 

By 1966, the Carnival had moved to Not- 
ting Hill itself. In this, it drew on the work 
of another formidable female activist: 
Rhaune Laslett, who was born to a Native 
American mother and a Russian father and 
had lived in London all of her life. She 
became president of the ‘London Free 
School’ in 1966, a hippy organisation that 
sought to build cooperation and under- 
standing between the different ethnic and 
religious groups living in Notting Hill. She 
worked with local artists to organise a free 
week-long festival, the Notting Hill Fayre 
and Pageant, which drew on English fete 
traditions and ended with a parade of floats 
and musical groups including a Trinidadian 
steel band, the London Irish girl pipers, and 
a West Indian New Orleans-style marching 
band. Again, this was not just a celebratory 
event, although it was joyful and inclusive, 
but also an act of community politics. After 
the first carnival, Rhaune acted on this 
momentum to set up the Notting Hill 
Neighbourhood Service, which offered var- 
ious welfare services including advice about 
drugs and legal services. 

The Carnival gradually took on a life of 
its own: initially identified with the Notting 
Hill community, it became more and more 
identified with the London Caribbean com- 
munity more widely. Laslett handed organ- 
isation of the event over to the community: 
Leslie Palmer, who organised it from 1973-5, 
is widely credited with creating the carnival 
as it is experienced today, extending the 
route, recruiting more bands and creating 
amore developed infrastructure. But Rhuane 
Laslett and Claudia Jones must not be for- 
gotten, and neither should the radical polit- 
ical roots that sit behind Carnival as it exists 
today. 


RHUANE LASLETT 
AND CLAUDIA 
JONES MUST NOT 
BE FORGOTTEN, 
AND NEITHER 
SHOULD THE 
RADICAL 
POLITICAL ROOTS 
THAT SIT BEHIND 
CARNIVAL AS IT 
EXISTS TODAY. 


Charlotte Lydia Riley 
is a historian of 
twentieth-century 
Britain at the 
University 

of Southampton. 


HUW LEMMEY 


The Unreliable 
Narrator 


The Lebanese artist Walid Raad’s 
artworks make complex fictions 
about the relationships between art, 
war history, and politics. 


IN 1984, LIVING IN Lebanon at the height 
of a devastating civil war, the artist was 
beginning his career as a photographer. Israel 
had withdrawn from around Beirut to more 
southerly positions, opening up space for 
conflict between Christian and Druze mili- 
tias in the Chouf district. By February 1984 
the Lebanese Armed Forces, which had been 
fighting alongside the Christian militias, 
had largely disintegrated, collapsing along 
sectarian lines. The war was entering a ter- 
rible new phase, culminating in the ‘War in 
the Camps’. In Beirut, meanwhile, the artist 
found his first job; according to the wall text 
in the gallery, ‘I was thrilled to be hired by 
a cousin active in the local militia, to pho- 
tograph various storefronts. It was my first 
professional job. I proceeded to make pic- 
tures not unlike those of Eugéne Atget and 
Walker Evans, my favourite photographers 
at the time’ 

The photographs on display by the wall 
text are small, neat, and evocative examples 
of social documentary, plainly capturing the 
storefronts in a categorical manner. The 
comparison to Atget, the French pioneer of 
documentary photography whose photo- 
graphs captured the lifeless Parisian street, 
is not unfounded. The text, however, con- 
tinues on, containing a horrific epilogue: 
‘Years later, I found out that the stores’ 
owners had refused to pay the “security fees” 
imposed on them by my cousin’s militia, 
leading to the owners being beaten or exiled, 
and their businesses confiscated. 

How does an artist become complicit in 
the business of war and the violence of his- 
tory? And what do these artifacts, created 
in the legacy of French photography, mean 
in the context of that violence, now we know 
they are both artworks and a military archive 
used to wage war? These are the questions 
that the artist Walid Raad, raised in Chris- 
tian East Beirut by a Palestinian mother and 
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Images from Walid Raad’s 
exhibition Let’s Be Honest, 
the Weather Helped, on 
display at the Stedelijk 
Museum in Amsterdam. 


Photo: Gert Jan van Roojj Lebanese father, has asked of art throughout 
his career. And here, on the walls of the pres- 
tigious Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam, 
the questions become even more complex. 
As aresult of the civil war Raad left Lebanon 
in 1983 — a year before these photographs 
were supposedly taken. So who is the ‘T’ in 
the wall text? And why is the wall text, a 
gallery convention that we trust to provide 
authoritative explanations of the artworks, 
lying to us? 

This is how Raad’s art operates; he works 
to undermine our assumptions about the 
objective nature of both the art institution 
and the archive, and implicitly the objective 
nature of the art viewer or consumer. History 
Huw Lemmey writes _ is constructed through such institutions and 
on culture, cities, and archives, yet the roots of both were produced 


sexuality. from systems of colonialism, war, and 


expropriation. In his Stedelijk show Let’s Be 
Honest, The Weather Helped, Raad repeatedly 
uses such destabilising fictions, with a sharp- 
ened wit, to examine how we remember 
violence and consume it as art and enter- 
tainment. In another work, Raad presents 
acollection of collages produced from botan- 
ical textbooks. The wall text recounts how 
the Lebanese security service, the Deuxiéme 
Bureau, descended from the French military 
intelligence unit of the same name, used the 
names of local flora as codenames for local 
and international politicians. They employed 
a botanist named Fadwa Hassoun to gen- 
erate and catalogue the names; the collages 
are purportedly her works. The images are 
playful; from the Achillea family of plants 
bloom a hundred heads of Palestinian leaders 
such as Yasser Arafat. On other pages Bre- 
zhnev, Hosni Mubarak, or Ruhollah Kho- 
meini blossom as furious flowers. But their 
playfulness is undercut with resonances of 
the relationship between taxonomy and 
imperialism. 

Raad’s work repeatedly draws our atten- 
tion to the contingent nature of history, 
undermining any belief that we can be sure 
of its veracity independent of the story- 
tellers. The art world itself, and the gallery 
space, isn’t exempt from his eye. Like most 
people in it, he’s aware of art’s complicity in 
shaping historical and political narratives, 
but also in brute power, in the art world’s 
economic reliance upon some of the world’s 
most corrupt and unethical power players. 
In this show his unreliable narrators help 
shine light on the Louvre, France’s most 
prestigious art institution (stocked largely 
from its imperialist conquests), and its rela- 
tionship with the United Arab Emirates, 
where it recently opened a new branch. The 
UAE paid over half a billion dollars to be 
associated with the museum, as well as 
$700 million more for the loan of artworks 
and consultancy. Art, Raad understands, is 
about more than objects of contemplation; 
it’s a weapon of soft power, which can help 
shape political history. As Abu Dhabi have 
realised, it can be well worth paying the piper 
a small fortune if you get to call the tunes. 
The question will always remain whether 
art itself can ever effectively critique its 
own system of reproduction, but Raad 
admirably refuses to remain silent on its 
complicity. 
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ROBERT BARRY 


There are Other 
Worlds (They 
Have Not Told 
You Of) 


The Apollo landings, however much 
they were driven by militarism, 
brought about a wave of cosmic 
dreaming, where people on earth 
dreamed of new possible worlds. 


THE SUCCESS OF the first lunar landing, 
fifty years ago this July, was primarily a tri- 
umph of American military might. Like the 
Sputnik launch twelve years earlier, the 
Apollo mission had a very clear message: if 
we can put a rocket into space, you can bet 
we're able to plant one anywhere we like on 
earth, too. But for the millions of people 
around the world who watched Armstrong’s 
moonwalk on television, the lunar landing 
also promised something else: it was an invi- 
tation to dream. 

Our lunar satellite has long inspired 
flights of the imagination with promises of 


a mirror world: like our own, but subtly 
askew. And often, musicians have been the 
greatest lunatics. As early as the seventeenth 
century, lunar fictions like Cyrano de Berger- 
ac’s The Other World simultaneously offered 
a satire on the hypocrisy of French politics 
anda glimpse of a world in which ‘thousands 
of choristers make the woods resound with 
their melodious notes’ and ‘every leaf of the 
forest seems to have borrowed the tongue 
and shape of a nightingale’. In the twentieth 
century, the space race gave an obvious boost 
to stargazing musicians. In 1962, British band 
The Tornados released Telstar, an affec- 
tionate tribute to a geostationary commu- 
nications satellite; but two years earlier, the 
track’s producer, Joe Meek, released an even 
stranger space-themed record called I Hear 
a New World. Recorded with an array of 
experimental tape effects in Meek’s flat above 
London’s Holloway Road, the album con- 
jured strange alien landscapes in which 
‘saroos’ and ‘globbots’ danced genteel min- 
uets to merry melodies composed of elec- 
tronic bloops and rushes of white noise. As 
a gay man living in a country in which homo- 
sexuality was still punishable by imprison- 
ment or chemical castration, Meek had good 
reason to dream of other worlds and other 
ways of living. 


Left: The lunar landing 
module Eagle descends onto 
the surface of the moon. 


Photo by MPI/Getty Images 


Right: Sun Ra’s Afrofuturist 
sci-fi film Space is the Place 
was released in 1974. 


Photo by John D. Kisch/Separate 
Cinema Archive/Getty Images 
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RTH AMERIG 


In 1971, Sun Ra taught a 
course entitled “The Black 
Man in the Cosmos” at 
University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Photo by John D Kisch/Separate 
Cinema Archive/Getty Images 


Robert Barry is a 
freelance writer and 
composer. His book The 
Music of the Future was 
published by Repeater 
in 2017. 
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Space exploration itself soon had its own 
soundtracks. When Neil Armstrong strapped 
himself into the cockpit of Apollo n, he took 
with him a tape of Antonin Dvorak’s New 
World symphony. By some accounts, he also 
took Les Baxter’s deeply weird Theremin-led 
exotica record, Music Out of the Moon. But it 
was the Czech composer’s ragtime-influ- 
enced paean to the future that became the 
soundtrack to that first small step onto the 
lunar surface. Later, Russian cosmonauts up 
in the Salyut space station, overcome by 
longing for the home world, played them- 
selves tapes of terrestrial noises: thunder, 
rain, birdsong - anything to block out the 
endless silence of space. In effect, they cre- 
ated their own new age soundscapes; back- 
ground muzak for homesick spacemen. 

Back on earth, the success of the bil- 
lion-dollar Apollo programme led Gil Scott- 
Heron to point out the elephant in the room: 
‘The man just upped my rent last night, the 
Chicago-born poet sang in 1970, ‘No hot 
water, no toilets, no lights. But Whitey’s on 
the moon’ Yet while some like Scott-Heron 
saw the space race as an expensive distrac- 
tion, for jazz bandleader Sun Ra it was an 


PHOTOS OF THE WHOLE 
EARTH TRIGGERED OUR 
OWN PLANETARY MIRROR 
STAGE: WE SAW A WORLD 
UNIFIED AND COHERENT; A 
NEW IMAGINARY WAS BORN. 


opportunity. Ra’s music had taken a dis- 
tinctly cosmic turn back in the 5os, but by 
the time of the moon landings, he was 
claiming Saturnian birth right and writing 
Moog-backed free jazz imaginings of African 
colonies in space on albums like The Nubians 
of Plutonia. In Ra’s epic feature film of 1973, 
Space is the Place, he opens an Outer Space 
Employment Agency offering a new life to 
disenfranchised Oakland youth. ‘How do 
we know you're for real?’ the kids ask. ‘’m 
not real,” he declares. ‘I’m just like you. You 
don’t exist in this society. If you did you 
wouldn’t be seeking equal rights, you’d have 
some status in the world’ Few grasped better 
than Sun Ra the power inherent in becoming 
myth and using fiction to create your own 
reality. 

In his last book before dying in 1996, the 
French historian Jean Gimpel quotes Dan 
Goldin, head of NASA, ‘Technically speaking 
we are not ready to return to the moon or 
go to Mars. For Gimpel, Goldin’s admission 
was symptomatic of a widespread withering 
away of technological progress, a collapse of 
the whole idea of the future, its promise of 
a strange new world. The truth is, the moon 
was never really about the moon after all. It 
may have been about military supremacy, 
but it was also about achieving something 
so fantastic that it made all other insur- 
mountable things seem possible too. Photos 
of the whole earth sent back from Apollo 
triggered our own planetary mirror stage: 
we saw a world unified and coherent and a 
new imaginary was born. Those impossible 
dreams could become real on earth through 
the creation of impossible sounds, sonorous 
objects drawn direct from electricity, resem- 
bling nothing in terrestrial nature. 
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JULIET JACQUES 
Poetic Politics 


Néstor Perlongher’s combination of 
literary and political critique imag- 
ined a solidarity based on ‘a multi- 
tude of comrades, each more 
extravagant than the next’. 


THE ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN anthropolo- 
gist, sociologist, and poet Néstor Perlongher 
was one of the most important figures in 
Latin American literature, and among the 
most influential cultural theorists to emerge 
from Argentina’s gay liberation movement 
of the 1970s, which was just as febrile as its 
French, Italian, British and American coun- 
terparts. He is little-known in the Anglo- 
phone world; however Frances Riddle’s 
translation of Plebeian Prose, a volume of 
essays, poems, interviews, and stories 
selected by Osvaldo Baigorria and Christian 
Ferrer originally published in 1997, has 
brought Perlongher’s forensic, furious, and 
often humorous writing into English for the 
first time. Published by Polity, it includes an 
introduction by Cecilia Palmeiro that prom- 
ises that despite Perlongher’s AIDS-related 
death in 1992, his work ‘provides the tools 
to formulate a radical critique of the new 
Alt-Right’s focus on identity and 
nationalism’. 

Born in Buenos Aires in 1949, Perlongher 
joined the Trotskyist Partido Obrero (Workers’ 
Party) as a student but soon left, disap- 
pointed over its failure to support ‘the gay 
cause’, and specifically the Frente de Liberacion 
Homosexual (FLH). He agitated for the FLH 
to take an ‘ultra-leftist’ line, working to com- 
bine their struggles despite the Argentine 
left — echoing a line taken elsewhere — 
seeing homosexuality as an imperialist per- 
version. Seeing patriarchy as a construction 
that led to (and certainly pre-dated) capi- 
talism, and disillusioned that the Cuban and 
Russian revolutions did not dismantle that 
patriarchy or even homophobic oppression, 
Perlongher wrote about how opposition to 
the machismo that ran through Latin 


American society might be expressed 
through writing, political movements and 
the human body. 

After a set of sixty-nine questions and 
answers that gently introduce his thought, 
Plebeian Prose opens with its strongest sec- 
tion, compiling Perlongher’s articles on 
Desire and Politics. Deft editing means 
readers are thrown straight into Perlongher’s 
assessment of Argentina’s homosexual arche- 
types, and his defence of the effeminate, 
openly gay locas and maricas, who suffered 
from homophobia, misogyny and policing 
of self-expression far more than the more 
traditionally masculine chongos who only 
occasionally had sex with other men, and 
were eventually disowned by gay movements 
that sought greater ‘respectability’. Per- 
longher, who referred to himself in the fem- 
inine and sympathised with women, drag 
queens and transsexual people, especially 
the sex workers who were frequently mur- 
dered in a style he denounced as paramili- 
tary, had a simple demand of politicians, the 
police, and wider society: ‘All we want is to 
be left to our own desires’ (This also applied 
to drug use: Perlongher endured a stretch 
in prison for his recreational 
consumption.) 

The entries that trace the history of 
Argentina’s FLH, and chart the country’s 
regulation of sexuality back to the 1930s 
(considering its relationship to the military 
and the church) are fascinating, but it is 
Perlongher’s documentation of a subculture 
vanishing before him that are most provoc- 
ative. His analysis of how the ‘normalisation’ 
of homosexuality stripped it of its mystery, 
perpetuated divisions within queer groups 
and enabled those who crafted a socially 
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acceptable ‘gay’ model of behaviour to move 
‘to the centre’, marginalising others in the 
process, is acute — and will be familiar to 
those who have followed a similar process 
in the global north. Writing about how AIDS 
brought bodily fluids and sex back into a 
rights-based discussion that had tried to 
forget them, Perlongher characterised the 
right-wing neglect, or celebration, of the 
crisis — in Argentina and Brazil as in the 
UK and US — as a tactic to suppress the 
erotic energy unleashed by the 1970s liber- 
ation movements. In response, he demanded 
that we view sexual identities not as static 
‘types’ but as historically contingent, and 
adaptable to changing political circum- 
stances, such as the fall of the Argentine and 
Brazilian military dictatorships — advice 
that is relevant now, in a time of far-right 
pushback against (even heavily commodi- 
fied) LGBT+ identities. 

Perlongher’s prose spits off the page, 
especially when discussing the people he 
most cares for, in passages such as: ‘the dar- 
ling transvestite is not alone: she glides, on 
the prowl, among a multitude of comrades, 
each more extravagant than the next. His 
politics were always poetic — because, as the 
introduction puts it, politics without poetics 
is merely bureaucracy. Besides the polemics 
and poems featured here, there are plenty 
of articles in which he creates a canon of 
Latin American authors whose fiction com- 
bined modern and postmodern literary 
techniques with a radically queer social cri- 
tique, in a style he labelled as neo-baroque. 
The writers he mentions, such as Argentine 
playwright Copi, who (like Perlongher) 
wrote an inflammatory work about Eva 
Perén, and Cuban exile Severo Sarduy (who, 
Perlongher notes, was far more revolutionary 
than many authors based in Cuba after 1959) 
deserve, like Perlongher himself, to be more 
widely read outside Latin America. This 
anthology offers a valuable introduction to 
allofthem. 
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IT IS ONE JOB OF A 
LABOUR 
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ENSURE THAT 
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FLOURISH 
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FINANCIAL MEANS 


RHIAN E. JONES 


An Enterprise 
Allowance of the 


Left 


Labour’s cultural policy needs 
creative responses to the disappear- 
ance of working class voices from 
the arts. 


THE lack of state support for people working 
in the arts without independent wealth has 
had predictable results. As studies, including 
the 2018 report by Arts Emergency have 
established, we are witnessing a crisis of class 
representation. Some of its origins are long- 
standing, like networking based on family, 
school and university, but the collapse in 
funding has eliminated one of the few alter- 
natives to nepotism and unpaid internships. 
Could a change in how the arts are funded 
reverse this decline? 

The concept of state and public funding 
for the arts has a long history, from royal 
patronage of Shakespeare to Victorian cul- 
tural philanthropy. But the modern system 
of arts funding is a product of the post-war 
era, with the establishment of the Arts 
Council demonstrating that arts and culture 
were regarded as a worthwhile investment 
in public life from which all would benefit. 
Beyond official state funding, with its 
implicit anointing of recipients as acceptable 
and respectable, amateur and experimental 
artists, writers and musicians were given a 
lifeline in the 1960s and 1970s by the avail- 
ability of the dole and of places to cheaply 
live, create and perform. 

The Thatcher government made a delib- 
erate shift from state to private and corpo- 
rate funding of culture, with an unsurprising 
reduction in funding for experimental art 
or productions which challenged the status 
quo. But the Thatcher era was also notable 
for the Enterprise Allowance, a weekly pay- 
ment scheme offered in the cynical hope of 
cutting the country’s unemployment figures 
through seeing the young unemployed claim 
it rather than the dole. In fact, the scheme 
was widely subverted for economic suste- 
nance by musicians, community artists, 
stand-up comics and the founders of 
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independent record labels. This repurposing 


of state support by creative individuals is a 
clue to what could be done in future. 

New Labour, though far more com- 
mitted than Thatcher to public spending on 
the arts, still tended to justify this by mea- 
suring culture through its accompanying 
socio-economic benefits, such as the capacity 
of regional cultural productions to assist the 
regeneration of deprived areas. While more 
money was undoubtedly useful, their instru- 
mental approach fell short of advocating 
arts and culture as public goods in them- 
selves, and — crucially — continued New 
Labour’s tendency to make cultural boost- 
erism do the work of economic 
redistribution. 

This lack of attention to material and 
structural inequality meant that the impo- 
sition of austerity under the coalition and 
Cameron governments had a drastic impact 
on culture, especially locally, where it strug- 
gled in the absence of top-down funding. 
Along with decades of gentrification of 
former creative centres and closures of live 
music venues in deference to property devel- 
opers, the conditions which encouraged 
cross-class artistic innovation, and gave 
working-class artists a path to mainstream 
cultural platforms, have given way to an arid 
and sterile creative landscape dominated by 
the art of an elite. 

Labour’s Minister for Culture is cur- 
rently Tom Watson, who seems, curiously, 


to have an opinion on every subject other 
than this one. Jeremy Corbyn’s assertion that 
‘too few of us fulfil our artistic potential’, 
meanwhile, is a useful starting point for any 
future culture policy: it is one job of a Labour 
government to ensure that creativity can 
flourish regardless of financial means. This 
should not mean a continuation of official- 
ly-designated ‘worthy’ cultural productions, 
but rather making provision for creative 
autonomy for all. This could be achieved 
through establishing affordable local 
recording, performance and exhibition 
spaces, and putting creative potential and 
resources in the hands of local communities 
by supporting more initiatives like Mersey- 
side’s Collective Encounters Theatre, DIY 
Space for London and Bradford’s rin 12 Club. 

Labour’s cultural manifesto, A Creative 
Future for All, already commits to increasing 
working-class access to the arts by tackling 
the sector’s culture of low pay and investing 
in arts facilities for state schools. Adding to 
this a system of financial support for creative 
workers, based on values more earnest than 
Thatcherite cynicism, would allow individ- 
uals the time and security to focus on cre- 
ative work, without the constant anxiety, 
insecurity and time-consumption of job 
seeking or precarious labour. Such a step 
would demonstrate both the intrinsic worth 
of arts and culture, and the recognition that 
contributing to them should not be the pre- 
serve of the rich. # 
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CARL NEVILLE 


The 
Promised 
Land 


Gurinder Chadha’s 
Springsteen-themed 
blockbuster Blinded by 
the Light is a poignant 
account of the class 
and racial ties that 
bind. 


BLINDED BY THE LIGHT is a variation on a 
long-running theme of British cinema: the 
bright boy or girl who gets out of their 
impoverished circumstances, combined with 
the more recent trend of using contemporary 
rock as a way of tapping into a shared fund 
of emotions and associations. Many of these 
films dramatise the biographies of the musi- 
cians themselves. Blinded, however, focuses 
more on the power of fandom and the deep 
connection between musician and listener. 
The spin here is that the fan is Javed, a 
teenage boy in a working-class Pakistani 
family in Luton, and the artist he reveres is 
all-American superstar Bruce Springsteen. 

The film’s plot is fairly straightforward. 
Boy dreams of getting out of Luton to go to 
university, barriers are put in his way, most 
notably by his domineering, traditionalist 
father, and eventually he succeeds. But the 
plot is largely only there to allow director 
Gurinder Chadha to explore her themes; 
generational conflict, the problems of 
finding a place in the world, the desire to 
cross class, gender, and cultural barriers, and 
the existence of universal forms of expression 
that transcend them. In Blinded the ‘double- 
ness’ or even tripleness of being Pakistani 
and British and having a strong affinity for 
America is represented in sequences that 
combine Bollywood and blue-collar rock 
with provincial British humour and loca- 
tions in a series of dazzlingly effective 
musical numbers. One, based around ‘Born 
to Run’, starts in the local sixth form and 
leads on acomic/romantic romp around the 
town out to the very edge of Luton. Another 
is a beautiful sequence in which Javed 
accompanies his more traditional-seeming 
sister to a daytime bhangra club, slipping his 
headphones on and off so that Springsteen’s 
romantic epic ‘Because the Night’ overlays 
and mixes with the bhangra, both of them 
soundtracking the illicit excitement of the 
young club-goers. It’s through powerful 
sequences like these that Chadha represents 
the ‘doubleness’ of immigrant lives and their 
complex and transformative relationship to 
the traditions that they inherit. 

Blinded by the Light clearly aspires to being 
the feel-good hit of the summer and it more 
than fulfils its objective. Indeed, if you’re a 
Springsteen fan (as I am), and went off to 
university from your dead-end hometown 
in the late 1980s (as I did) the end result will 


verge on the delirious and whatever nuanced 
political objections you may have will be 
rapidly overwhelmed by Chadha’s expert 
handling of the emotional levers and the 
enormous charm of the actors. The film is 
complex enough to be intellectually satis- 
fying and revealing, and just frivolous 
enough to stay on the right side of cheesy. 

There’s a climactic final speech — where 
Javed combines his desire to escape with his 
understanding that he needs to stay con- 
nected to his roots — in which the circle is 
ostensibly squared and everyone is recon- 
ciled. But Blinded also raises the question; 
feel-good, certainly, but for whom? Unlike, 
say, Andrea Arnold’s Fish Tank or Nick Love's 
Goodbye, Charlie Bright where the climactic 
escape of the working-class characters is 
ambiguous, the protagonists just heading 
off to somewhere that’s not here, Javed’s 
journey really is one of intergenerational 
mobility; he’s changing class. Those who 
have been socially upwardly-mobile will feel 
stirred perhaps, recognising their own 
journey in Javed’s. What the film can only 
hint at is how this shift creates new problems 
of belonging and identification of its own, 
and how the continuous navigating and 
reintegrating of past and present, the ever- 
shifting relationship between traditions and 
political positions, will play out over the 
course of a lifetime. 

In ‘The Promise’ — Springsteen’s great, 
downbeat sequel to ‘Thunder Road’ — that 
anthem for setting out for the promised land 
(and one of the central songs in Blinded by 
the Light), what comes next for the person 
who does ‘wir’ is an understanding that the 
life-project is not just individual liberation 
but liberation of everyone, that the promised 
land is not on the other side of a class barrier, 
but is a change in social relations that will 
liberate us all. Individual salvation is neces- 
sarily collective salvation. ‘I won big once 
and J hit the coast, but somehow I paid the 
big cost / Inside I felt like I was carrying the 
broken spirits of all the other ones who 
lost’ 
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DOUGLAS MURPHY 


Lidos for All 


The architecture of public baths can 
be the embodiment of communal 
luxury. 


AN INTRIGUING DEBATE about the collapse 
of the Roman Empire relates to the question 
of public bathing. By the early fifth century, 
many Britons continued to wear togas and 
speak Latin, but had nonetheless allowed 
their most sophisticated technology — the 
baths — to break down and fall into ruin. 
There may not have been a cataclysmic 
event, but to many scholars public bathing 
here comes to stand for civilisation itself. 
Social bathing has a variety of traditions 
worldwide, in many cases derived from ritual 
ablutions, such as the classic baths of the 
Ottoman Empire. But everywhere they are 
found, baths require very particular forms 
of architecture, in particular a complex set 
of technical requirements that finely tune 
water and air to the presence of naked 
human bodies. Beyond mechanical systems, 


baths have traditionally been designed with 
styles and decorations that speak of this 
sensual environment. 

Recent years have seen a resurgence of 
outdoor swimming in the UK, campaigns 
to save the architectural remnants of pre- 
vious waves of bathing enthusiasm, and a 
flurry of new pool construction. This has 
encouraged the V&A Museum to put ona 
show called Into the Blue: The Origin and 
Revival of Pools, Swimming Baths and Lidos, 
which demonstrates how well the public 
swimming pool as a typology communicates 
values of sociability, leisure, health, and 
pleasure. 

Inthe UK, bathing as a public endeavour 
remained dormant until the health-con- 
scious days of the late eighteenth century, 
with the growth of seaside holiday resorts 
and spa towns. Then in the industrialised 
and municipalised nineteenth century, the 
1846 Public Baths and Wash-houses Act 
allowed for local authorities to build public 
facilities for bathing, a typical example of 
social provision under the guise of ‘improve- 
ment’. Great numbers of ornately decorated 
Victorian and Edwardian baths were built, 


Past or future? 


Families enjoy Battersea Park 
Lido in London in the 1960s 
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Public luxury 


Why can’t communal 
swimming and recreation 
facilities be available to 
everyone in Britain? 
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and some are still in use today. 

Modernism in architecture was from the 
beginning obsessed with health and hygiene, 
and when this combined with the increasing 
leisure of the eighteenth century, the result 
was the construction of a great number of 
lidos and pools. These would often be found 
at newly accessible sea resorts, with concrete 
walls cutting off tideless pools right at the 
edge of the water, but they are also to be 
found throughout inner cities, and indeed, 
the largest in the world was for many years 
the Moscow Pool, an outdoor facility built 
into the foundations of the Palace of the 
Soviets, a skyscraper planned under Stalin 
that was cancelled after his death. The archi- 
tecture was often in Art-Deco style, whose 
relaxed modernity suits the inter-war plea- 
sure-seeking associated with the pools, with 
relaxing moral strictures allowing for greater 
social enjoyment of the body. 

The structural sculpture made possible 
by new materials like reinforced concrete 
also lent itself to the architecture of public 
baths, with expressive cantilevering diving 
boards and vaulting roofs becoming part of 
the repertoire, often deployed as a formal 
metaphor for the bodily exertions and exer- 
cises that were going on within, a tradition 
that continues with such projects as the 
Zaha Hadid pool for the 2012 Olympics, now 
itself a public pool. 

After the war, the era of the welfare state 
saw the rise of leisure centre architecture, 
occasionally stunning but often fairly dowdy 


buildings containing their 50m Olympic 
standard pools, easily serviced in the era of 
cheap energy, a type which gradually devel- 
oped into that quintessentially British insti- 
tution of wobbly-shaped wave pools, flumes, 
and signs forbidding ‘heavy petting’. Athlet- 
icism here took a back seat to the local pool 
becoming more of a family and youth cul- 
ture, social entertainment and an integral 
part of British growing up. 

Leisure centres and public pools were 
popular projects during the New Labour 
years, with lottery money and other forms 
of quick investment allowing for local 
authorities to invest in these obvious signs 
of municipal largesse. Beyond the problems 
with the investment and procurement of 
that period, and the often poor architecture 
and construction, the public qualities of the 
post-2000 baths are clear, as swimming cul- 
ture became more exercise-focused again, 
and a variety of other activities for elderly 
people and others broadened the public 
health scope of the local pool. 

It’s worth considering the image of the 
public pool against its private cousin; the 
latter a potent symbol of luxury and exclu- 
sivity, so often — as in Tuca Viera’s famous 
photo of a Sao Paolo tower’s balcony pools 
looking over a neighbouring favela — placed 
up on high for the bather to have a better 
view of the world they dominate. This 
quality can be reversed, as seen at the vast 
Vienna social housing estate Alt-erlaa, whose 
late-brutalist towers are topped by pools, 
but recent years have seen wild proposals in 
British luxury developments, such as private 
‘infinity’ pools at the top of 55-storey towers, 
or for ‘bridge’ pools with glass bottoms that 
span between buildings, wanton frivolities 
that demonstrate how the pool can be a 
symbol of inequality and conspicuous 
consumption. 

As a typology, the public pool has prob- 
lems — not least of which is the requirement 
to heat so many tonnes of water, which could 
quite easily become prohibitively expensive 
in coming years. Even their public openness 
is not entirely given, as this year saw a 
number of violent incidents outside lidos 
during the summer heatwave, the high 
demand and stress of overheating not boding 
well for future summer seasons. But consid- 
ered as parts of the city, public pools repre- 
sent a civic investment in the good life. 
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Red Library 
Workers and 
Capital 


IN THE MID-19605, the Italian militant the- 
orist Mario Tronti claimed to have ‘over- 
turned the historical priority between capital 
and labour’ — the boss class were always 
forced to respond to workers’ demands, not 
the other way around. His 1966 book, 
Workers and Capital, is now finally available 
in English, 53 years after its publication, but 
it has been influential on the fringes of the 
left for some time. Concepts like ‘class com- 
position’ and ‘workers inquiry’ derive from 
his claim that: ‘after Marx, no one has known 
anything new about the working class’. 
Tronti aimed to find out what the working 
class actually was, and what it was capable 
of. Now we can finally read Workers and Cap- 
ital, it’s a strange beast — rhetorically hostile 
and stylish, it gets bogged down in the 
middle in dense Marxology, but comes alive 
when he retells the history of the last hun- 
dred years through the aggressive activity 
of workers. Tronti’s was a modernist 
Marxism, populated by modernist workers — 
alienated, working in big mechanised fac- 
tories, rejecting all traditions. 

There’s a version of Tronti that can 
become the dangerous notion that defeats 
are actually victories; and there have been 
many defeats since he wrote Workers and 
Capital. If, as Tronti argues, the history of 
capitalism is one of ‘the capitalist class’ suc- 
cessive attempts to emancipate itself from 
the working class’, they have come close in 
the last decades. Moreover, Tronti’s scorn 
for reformists, trade unionists, or any his- 
torical leader with the exception of Lenin 
lends itself to the questionable notion that 
workers are always intrinsically revolu- 
tionary but held back by a cowardly leader- 
ship. However, the concepts of ‘composition’ 
(who are workers today? Where do they 
work? What power do they have?) and 
‘inquiry’ (to find this out, we need workers 
to investigate this themselves) remain 
important today, especially given the 


In this month’s Red Library, we 
look at some ‘workers inquiries’, 


both new and old 
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Strikes and Working 
Class Politics (Verso, 
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Jane McAlevey, No 
Shortcuts — Organ- 
ising for Power in 
the New Gilded Age 
(Oxford, 2016) 


currently popular idea that class is a matter 
of accent and geography, rather than income 
and property. 

A useful example of one of Tronti’s cur- 
rent disciples applying these ideas is Callum 
Cant’s Ridingfor Deliveroo (like many ‘workers 
inquiry’ studies, its title is a nod to Huw 
Beynon’s 1973 classic Working for Ford). It 
deals with a job that few could seriously 
doubt is working class — unstable, unskilled, 
physical work — for an employer that claims 
to be just an app. Deliveroo saw its first strike 
in 2016, in which Cant was an organiser in 
Brighton. Politically unorthodox but never 
industrial, Brighton makes an interesting 
case, and Cant is engaging on the combined 
stress and autonomy of the job, on the pre- 
trade union forms of organisation Deliveroo 
workers created in the city to help each other 
on the job, and the class divides within the 
workforce, which was split between students 
on bicycles doing it as a temporary job (Cant 
was one of these, a ‘participant observer’), 
and migrants from Eastern Europe and Latin 
America with families, who used motorbikes. 
In their strike, Deliveroo riders organised 
through the small twGB rather than an 
established union, and Cant is honest about 
the limitations of this approach (most 
notably, no links to the Labour Party, even 
while the shadow chancellor was joining the 
picket line). It points to a serious problem 
both for Tronti’s theory, and for the left in 
Britain today: we have the highest level of 
left activism in decades, but with a histori- 
cally very low level of strikes, it’s ‘running 
ahead of class struggle on the ground’. 

Cant’s book is about the problems of 
building class consciousness in new work- 
places. Jack Saunders’ history Assembling 
Cultures is on the sort of places Tronti saw 
as the vanguard of revolution — unskilled 
or semi-skilled post-war car factories, in areas 
without established socialist traditions, like 
the outskirts of the West Midlands, Luton, 
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Southampton, Dagenham. It’s a brilliant, 
eye-opening revisionist history, and, a couple 
of things are worth picking out here. One is 
on how the far left ended up leading so many 
strikes, something which owed much more 
to the trust they had built up from workers 
on the line; trust which could evaporate fast 
if you didn’t stay close to the shop floor. 
Trotskyists were respected as fighters but 
distrusted for their backing of imminent 
revolution (‘it’s not like installing a coffee 
vending machine, you can’t do it overnight’, 
one worker retorts), whereas Communists 
were considered reliable and respectable; 
the once-notorious convener at Longbridge, 
‘Red Robbo’ Derek Robinson is an interesting 
case in point, coming across here as a com- 
plex figure ultimately rejected by the work- 
force when he advocated a workers control 
scheme that the rank and file had little 
interest in. Confident, aggressive trade 
unionism was a novelty in car factories. 
These men and women largely didn’t have 
trade union traditions, which certainly 
didn’t stop them convulsing the country in 
the late sixties and seventies. This story con- 
tradicts the notion that post-war affluence 
slowly turned ‘collectivist’ workers into 
people concerned only with private life — if 


anything, for car workers, affluence had the 
opposite effect. 

Eric Blanc’s Red State Revolt, on a recent 
wave of school strikes in conservative, 
southern states in the US, is also about how 
the most radical actions can often come from 
those without traditions of organisation, 
and is interesting in terms of ‘composition’ — 
’white collar’ workers whose pay and con- 
ditions have fallen so fast that they’re 
increasingly coming to describe themselves 
as working class. Blanc draws heavily on the 
work of Jane McAlevey, whose arguments 
for organisation are increasingly influential 
on the US left. Her recent No Shortcuts 
asserts that the reason why US unions have 
declined so sharply owes much to trying to 
become ‘advocacy’ organisations, similar to 
charities or NGOs. In studies of recent dis- 
putes in schools, hospitals and abattoirs, she 
points to examples where a ‘class struggle 
strategy’ can have much more success. Her 
touchstones throughout are the mass strikes 
of the 1930s and Civil Rights movement of 
the 1960s — not as nostalgia or as iconog- 
raphy, but as an approach that worked, and 
can work again, whether workers today 

look like those of the thirties and sixties 
ornot. 
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One of the most inspiring, thoughtprovoking and insightful voices 
on the left offers a route map out of this crisis.” 
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“A clear, accessible and informative guide to left economics.” 
Bhaskar Sunkara, Jacobin 


“A mustread for today’s activists on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
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